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U of  T top 
diversity 
employer 
once  again 

BY  ELAINE  SMITH 


For  the  fourth  consecutive  year, 
the  University  of  Toronto  has  been 
named  one  of  Canada’s  Best  Diversity 
Employers,  formal  recognition  of  the 
commitment  to  equity  and  diversity 
that  is  one  of  U of  T’s  trademarks. 

Winners  of  the  annual  competition, 
run  by  Mediacorp  Canada  Inc.  in  part- 
nership with  The  Globe  and  Mail,  were 
announced  Feb.  21.  The  designation 
recognizes  those  employers  that  offer 
Canada's  most  inclusive  workplaces. 
Canada’s  Best  Diversity  Employers  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  diversity  ini- 
tiatives covering  five  major  employee 
groups:  women;  members  of  visible 
minorities;  persons  with  disabilities; 
aboriginal  peoples;  and  lesbian,  gay, 
bisexual  and  transgendered/transsexual 
(LGBT)  peoples. 

“Even  though  the  University  of 
Toronto  maintains  13  offices  that 
focus  on  equity  initiatives,  countless 
individuals  across  the  university  are 
dedicated  to  enhancing  and  addressing 
equity,  diversity  and  inclusiveness,” 
said  Professor  Angela  Hildyard, 
vice-president  (human  resources  and 
equity).  “We  are  delighted  to  receive  an 
award  that  recognizes  our  commitment 
to  establishing  a work  environment 
that  embraces  all  groups  of  people  and 
eliminates  discrimination.” 

U of  T implemented  a number  of 
new  diversity  initiatives  in  2010, 
including: 

• A new  learning  module,  Equity 
Essentials,  offered  to  new  senior  aca- 
demic administrators 

• Training  offered  to  staff  and  faculty 
on  “accessibility  101” 

• Launching  an  employee  resource 
group  for  faculty  and  staff  members 
who  identify  as  part  of  the  LGBTQ 
community 

• Supporting  aboriginal  graduates  in 
finding  work  at  the  university. 

“As  one  of  the  most  diverse  universi- 
ties in  North  America,  we  are  continu- 
ally seeking  new  ways  of  ensuring  all 
employees  have  the  opportunity  to 
flourish,”  said  Hildyard.  “While  receiv- 
ing this  award  is  a great  honour,  there 
is  still  much  work  to  be  done  to  ensure 
that  our  environment  is  inclusive  for 
students,  A kr  Canada's  Best 
staff  and  fac-  2„„ 

ulty  from  all  JJ<  — 
groups.” 

Late  last  year,  U of  T was  also  named 
one  of  Canada’s  Top  100  Employers 
for  2011  and  one  of  the  2011  Top  GTA 
Employers. 

More  information  about  U of  T’s 
commitment  to  equity,  diversity  and 
excellence  can  be  found  at  www. 
equity  .utoronto.ca/. 


CHILL  AND  DRILL 


An  ice  auger  is  needed  to  bore  through  the  thick  ice  in  Canada's  Arctic.  For 
a selection  of  stories  about  U of  T and  the  Arctic,  see  pages  6 and  7. 


English  professor  receives 
3M  teaching  award 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

“Professor  Mount’s  lectures  are 
songs,”  songs  where  “everything  is 
made  literature,”  wrote  one  of  his  stu- 
dents in  a nomination  letter  for  the  3M 
National  Teaching  Fellowships. 

Based  on  the  abundant  evidence  pre- 
sented, the  panel  of  judges  agreed  and 
Nick  Mount,  a professor  and  associate 
chair  (undergraduate)  in  the  Department 
of  English,  was  selected  as  one  of  3M’s 
National  Teaching  Fellows  for  2011, 
an  award  given  in  conjunction  with 
the  Society  of  Teaching  and  Learning 
in  Higher  Education.  The  awards  were 
created  in  1986  to  honour  exceptional 


contributions  to  teaching  and  learning  at 
Canadian  universities.  No  more  than  10 
fellows  are  selected  annually. 

“This  is  Canada’s  highest  teaching  hon- 
our,” said  Mount.  “It  means  a great  deal  to 
be  recognized  by  people  who  care  about 
the  same  things  you  do  — teaching,  and 
not  just  in  the  classroom,  but  across  the 
university.  The  best  awards  actually  come 
from  people  who  do  what  you  do. 

“I’m  joining  the  company  of  people 
whose  work  and  teaching  I’ve  admired  for 
a long  time.” 

“Nick  is  without  a doubt,  a superb 
teacher  and  the  Centre  for  Teaching 
Support  and  Innovation  (CTSI)  is 
"•  ENGLISH  ON  page  4 


Computer  scientist  wins  Herzberg 
Canada  Gold  Medal 


BY  PAUL  FRAUMENI 

U of  T computer  science  professor 
Geoffrey  Hinton,  considered  one  of 
the  world’s  foremost  researchers  in  the 
fields  of  machine  learning  and  artificial 
intelligence,  has  been  awarded  the  2010 
Gerhard  Herzberg  Canada  Gold  Medal 
for  Science  and  Engineering. 

The  medal,  named  for  Canadian  Nobel 
laureate  Gerhard  Herzberg,  is  awarded 
annually  by  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council  of  Canada 
(NSERC)  to  an  individual  who  has  made 
outstanding  and  sustained  contributions 
to  Canadian  research  in  the  natural  sci- 
ences and  engineering.  The  prize  pro- 
vides the  researcher  with  $1  million  over 
five  years  to  further  his  or  her  research. 

“FTofessor  Hinton  is  a tremendous 


innovator  who  richly  deserves  the  presti- 
gious Herzberg  Canada  Gold  Medal,”  said 
President  David  Naylor.  “He  is  a scientist 
absolutely  on  the  leading  edge  of  his  field 
and  one  who  is  making  a tangible  and  posi- 
tive impact  on  our  everyday  lives.” 

In  the  quest  to  create  artificial  intel- 
ligence, part  of  the  challenge  is  to  under- 
stand the  principles  of  human  learning 
and  apply  them  to  machines.  As  a result 
of  Hinton’s  research,  computers  are  now 
better  able  to  find  complicated  patterns 
in  scientific,  medical,  economic  and 
other  data.  He  has  developed  algorithms 
used  in  applications  such  as  creating 
better  systems  for  voice  recognition, 
automatically  reading  bank  cheques 
and  monitoring  industrial  plants  for 
improved  safety. 

•"  COMPUTER  on  page  4 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 

Pioneers  are ... 


the  true  focus  of  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Whether  they  are  trailblazers 
at  work,  in  the  research  world  or  geographically,  we  celebrate  them  all. 

Our  illustrious  university  is  a pioneer,  as  our  front  page  story  illus- 
trates. We  have  been  named  one  of  Canada’s  best  diversity  employers 
for  a fourth  consecutive  year,  and  it’s  no  wonder.  Equity  and  diversity 
are  areas  in  which  we  actively  seek  to  improve  our  record  as  an  employer 
year  by  year  and  we’re  apparently  succeeding. 

Speaking  of  breaking  ground,  turn  to  page  3 and  you’ll  read  about 
Don  Meeks,  an  emeritus  professor  of  social  work  who  was  one  of  the 
first  black  men  to  secure  a full  professorship  at  U of  T — and  it  wasn’t 
that  long  ago.  His  tales  of  growing  up  in  the  U.S.  during  a period  of  racial 
discrimination  are  something  you  won’t  want  to  miss.  Meeks’  experienc- 
es add  additional  relevance  to  the  celebration  of  Black  History  Month. 

Our  centre  spread  on  pages  6 and  7 features  pioneers  of  a different 
sort  — researchers  who  have  taken  on  the  harsh  terrain  of  the  Arctic  to 
unearth  its  secrets  and  improve  the  lives  of  the  people  who  live  there. 
Stories  about  architecture,  health,  sovereignty  and  climate  change  offer 
an  interesting  portrait  of  one  of  North  America’s  final  frontiers. 

On  page  9,  you’ll  meet  Professor  Don  McLean,  our  new  dean  of 
music.  McLean’s  approach  to  his  discipline  is  a departure  from  his  prede- 
cessors and  he  will  undoubtedly  break  new  ground  for  the  faculty,  liter- 
ally as  well  as  figuratively. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  is  our  Forum  on  page  12.  The  story  of  Dr. 
Mark  Bernstein’s  willingness  to  give  an  eager  high  school  student  a 
helping  hand  will  bring  a tear  to  your  eyes  — and  offers  a template  for 
mentoring  at  the  same  time. 

So,  strap  on  your  adventure  gear  and  explore  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
We  hope  it  inspires  you  to  do  some  trailblazing  of  your  own. 

Cheers, 


Connaught  Fund  revamped 


Elaine  Smith 

Editor 

elaine.smith@utoronto.ca 

416-978-7016 
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BY  JENNY  HALL 

U of  T’s  premier  source  of 
internal  research  funding  has 
undergone  a significant  re- 
envisioning, as  evidenced  by 
the  announcements  of  several 
awards  granted  from  the  uni- 
versity’s new  and  enhanced 
Connaught  Fund. 

The  Connaught  committee 
met  Dec.  16  to  make  its  final 
decision  on  the  winners  of  the 
Innovation  Award  and  the 
Summer  Institute.  The  commit- 
tee also  invited  three  researchers 
to  move  forward  with  applica- 
tions to  the  Global  Challenge 
Award. 

Founded  in  1972,  the 
Connaught  Fund  was  created 
from  the  sale  of  Connaught 
Laboratories,  which  first  mass- 
produced  insulin,  the  Nobel 
award-winning  discovery  of 
U of  T professors  Frederick 
Banting  and  Charles  Best. 
The  university  has  stewarded 
the  fund  in  the  years  since, 
awarding  more  than 
$ 100  million  to  U of  T 
researchers.  Today,  the  fund 
invests  nearly  $4  million 
annually  in  emerging  and 
established  scholars. 

The  latest  round  of  awards 
is  the  first  under  new  program 
architecture.  After  spend- 
ing a year  in  consultation, 
the  Connaught  committee 
designed  a new  suite  of  pro- 
grams that  would  promote 
excellence  in  research  and 


innovation  across  the  disci- 
plines, raise  the  profile  of  the 
university  and  help  it  recruit 
and  retain  scholars. 

“The  goal,”  said  Professor 
Paul  Young,  vice-presi- 
dent (research),  “is  for  the 
Connaught  Fund  to  have  a 
transformative  impact  on 
our  community,  just  as  its 
namesake  the  Connaught 
Laboratories  did.  We  want  to 
make  sure  that  the  Connaught 
Fund,  which  has  been  so  critical 
in  supporting  the  research  of 
our  scholars  for  the  past  three- 
plus  decades,  is  being  put  to  best 
use  in  today’s  context  — hence, 
the  new  suite  of  programs.” 

Two  researchers  received 
the  Summer  Institute  Award: 
Stewart  Aitcliison  of  electri- 
cal and  computer  engineering 
and  Nathalie  Rothman 
of  humanities  at  U of  T 
Scarborough. 

Ten  scholars  received  between 
$30,000  and  $80,000  each  from 
the  Connaught  Innovation 
Award,  which  helps  accelerate 
the  development  of  promising 
technology  and  promote  com- 
mercialization and  knowledge 
transfer.  They  are:  Ronald 
Baecker  of  computer  science; 
Mansoor  Barati  of  materi- 
als science  and  engineering; 

Tom  Chau  of  the  Institute  of 
Biomaterials  and  Biomedical 
Engineering;  Amr  Helmy  of 
electrical  and  computer  engineer- 
ing; and  Peter  Lehn  of  electrical 
and  computer  engineering. 


Also  Joyce  Poon  of  electri- 
cal and  computer  engineering; 
Milica  Radisic  of  the  Institute 
of  Biomaterials  and  Biomedical 
Engineering;  Yu  Sun  of  mechan- 
ical and  industrial  engineering; 
Aaron  Wheeler  of  chemistry; 
and  Ning  Yan  of  forestry. 

Finally,  the  committee 
invited  three  applicants  to 
move  to  the  next  stage  of  the 
Connaught  Global  Challenge 
Fund  application  process.  The 
award  of  up  to  $ 1 million  annu- 
ally brings  together  some  of  the 
university’s  top  researchers  with 
leaders  from  other  sectors. 

Through  its  three  program 
elements  — the  Connaught 
Distinguished  Visiting  Scholar, 
the  Connaught  International 
Symposium  and  the  Connaught 
Research  Cluster  — the  Global 
Challenge  Fund  will  enhance 
the  university's  contribution  to 
important  issues  facing  society. 

The  three  U of  T researchers 
invited  to  make  full  applica- 
tions to  the  committee  are: 
Dimitrios  Hatzinakos  of 
electrical  and  computer  engi- 
neering; Stephen  Lye 
of  obstetrics  and  gynecology; 
and  Patricia  McCarney  of 
political  science. 

“Our  intent,”  said  Young  of 
the  redesign  of  the  Connaught 
Fund  programs,  “is  for  the  new 
program  architecture  to  promote 
research  excellence  within  the 
institution  and  to  target  fund- 
ing to  areas  where  traditional 
sources  are  currently  limited.” 


Rose  elected  to  engineering  academy 


BY  CAROLYN  FARRELL 

Professor  Jonathan  Rose  of 

electrical  and  computer  engi- 
neering has  been  named 
a foreign  associate  of  the  pres- 
tigious U.S.  National  Academy 
of  Engineering  along  with 
alumnus  Prabha  Kundur. 

Founded  in  1964  as  part 
of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  NAE  provides 
engineering  leadership  in  ser- 
vice to  the  United  States  and 
globally. 

Rose  is  a pioneer  in  the 


research  and  development 
of  field-programmable  gate 
array  (FPGA)  architecture  and 
the  computer-aided  design 
(CAD)  tools  needed  to  use  and 
explore  FPGAs.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  develop  new  logic 
synthesis  and  placement  and 
routing  algorithms  to  deal 
with  the  special  prefabricated 
nature  of  FPGAs  and  played  a 
crucial  part  in  the  architectural 
development  of  the  two  key 
commercial  FPGAs  on  the  mar- 
ket today.  His  group  also  pro- 
duced a CAD  tool  called  VPR, 
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which  enables  the  exploration 
of  FPGA  architecture  and  is 
widely  used  in  academia  and 
industry. 

Rose  is  a fellow  of  the 
Canadian  Academy  of 
Engineering,  the  Institute 
of  Electrical  and  Electronics 
Engineers  and  the  Association 
for  Computing  Machinery. 

He  is  also  the  co-creator  of  a 
popular  new  iPhone  sports 
application,  TeamChooser, 
that  allows  team  captains  to 
pick  well-matched  teams. 

A former  adjunct  professor 
in  electrical  and  computer 
engineering,  Kundur  is  inter- 
nationally recognized  for  his 
expertise  in  the  development 
and  application  of  technolo- 
gies related  to  power  system 
design  and  operation. 

“We  are  delighted  that 
Professor  Rose  and  Dr.  Kundur 
have  been  honoured  by  the 
NAE  for  their  groundbreaking 
contributions  to  their  respec- 
tive fields,”  said  Professor 
Cristina  Amon,  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering.  “The  continuing 
recognition  of  our  professors 
and  alumni  by  this  prestigious 
academy  demonstrates  the 
outstanding  global  reputation 
our  faculty  deservedly  enjoys.” 
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Chief  librarian, 
vice-principal  and 
dean  appointed 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

Academic  Board’s  agenda 
committee  was  busy  this 
month,  naming  Larry 
Alford  U of  T’s  new  chief 
librarian,  appointing  Professor 
Amy  Mullin  as  vice-principal 
and  dean  of  U of  T Mississauga 
and  renewing  Professor 
Roger  Martin’s  tenure  as 
dean  of  the  Rotman  School  of 
Management. 

Alford,  vice-provost  for 
libraries,  university  librarian 
and  dean  of  university  librar- 
ies at  Temple  University  in 
Philadelphia,  succeeds  Chief 
Librarian  Carol  Moore  and 
will  take  up  his  post  no  later 
than  Aug.  1;  the  appointment 
ends  June  30,  2018. 

Alford  has  a long  and  dis- 
tinguished library  career.  Prior 
to  joining  Temple  in  2005,  he 
spent  30  years  with  his  alma 
mater,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  While 
at  North  Carolina,  he  served  in 
a variety  of  positions,  including 
deputy  university  librarian  and 
interim  university  librarian. 

At  Temple,  he  is  respon- 
sible for  a library  system  that 
includes  the  five  libraries  of 
the  Paley  library  system,  the 
Ginsburg  Health  Sciences 
Library  and  the  Podiatric 
Medicine  Library  and  for  the 
Temple  University  Press,  which 
publishes  approximately  60 
scholarly  monographs  per 
year.  During  his  tenure  there, 
he  has  led  a transformation  of  the 
Temple  library  system. 

His  engagement  in  numer- 
ous library  operations, 
including  the  development 
of  print  and  electronic  col- 
lections, library  services  and 
the  renovation  and  building 
of  libraries,  has  resulted  in 
a superb  vision  for  research 
libraries  in  the  21st  century. 
Alford  also  has  a lengthy  and 
successful  record  of  leader- 
ship in  co-operative  activities 
among  libraries,  first  in  North 
Carolina  and  then  nationally 
and  globally,  culminating  in 
his  chairing  for  the  last  four 
years  the  board  of  trustees 


Professor  Amy  Mullin 


of  OCLC  (Online  Computer 
Library  Center),  a global 
library  co-operative  that  serves 
72,000  libraries. 

Mullin,  a professor  of  philoso- 
phy, has  been  serving  as  interim 
vice-principal  (academic)  and 
dean  since  July  1;  her  five-year 
appointment  takes  effect  March 
14.  Her  research  ranges  from 
feminist  philosophy  (philosophy 
of  care,  conceptions  of  the  self) 
and  esthetics  (art,  imagination 
and  morality)  to  topics  in  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy.  Her  scholarly 
publications  include  Reconceiving 
Pregnancy  and  Childcare:  Ethics, 
Experience  and  Reproductive  Labor 
(Cambridge  University  Press, 
2005). 

An  experienced  administra- 
tor, Mullin  has  held  a number 
of  leadership  positions  in 
national  and  international 
scholarly  organizations  and 
at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
including  chair  of  U of  T 
Mississauga’s  philosophy 
department  and  acting  gradu- 
ate chair  of  U of  T’s  philoso- 
phy department.  Her  commit- 
ment to  teaching  has  extended 
beyond  the  borders  of  the 
university  to  include  develop- 
ment of  philosophy  curricu- 
lum and  teaching  materials  in 
Canadian  secondary  schools. 

Rotman’s  Martin  will  serve  a 
third  term  as  dean  beginning 
May  1 and  ending  June  30, 
2014,  allowing  him  to  con- 
tinue to  oversee  the  school’s 
ongoing  expansion. 

The  former  global  strategy 
consultant  writes  extensively, 
having  contributed  more  than 
200  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles  since  becoming  dean 
as  well  as  10  Harvard  Business 
Review  articles.  He  will  be  pub- 
lishing his  sixth  book,  Fixing 
the  Game,  in  May  2010.  Martin 
is  renowned  for  his  integrative 
thinking  model,  an  approach 
that  has  helped  business 
schools  revamp  their  approach 
to  teaching. 

In  2010,  he  was  named  by 
Business  Week  as  one  of  the 
27  most  influential  design- 
ers in  the  world.  In  2009,  he 
was  named  by  The  Times  and 
Forbes.com  one  of  the  50 
top  management  thinkers  in 
the  world  (#32).  In  2007  he 
was  named  a Business  Week 
B-School  All-Star  for  being  one 
of  the  10  most  influential  busi- 
ness professors  in  the  world. 
Business  Week  also  named  him 
one  of  seven  Innovation  Gurus 
in  2005. 

Martin  serves  on  a number 
of  boards  of  directors,  includ- 
ing Thomson  Reuters  and 
Research  in  Motion.  He  is 
also  chair  of  Tennis  Canada. 


TRAILBLAZER  RISES  ABOVE  PREJUDICE 


Professor  Emeritus  Donald  Meeks  of  social  work  was  one  of 
the  first  blacks  to  be  named  a full  professor  at  U of  T. 


BY  AN)UM  NAYYAR 

Professor  Emeritus  Donald 
Meeks  of  social  work  doesn’t 
wait  for  February  to  talk  about 
black  history.  For  him,  the  expe- 
riences and  achievements  of 
African-Americans  are  part  of  his 
own  personal  history. 

As  the  great-grandson  of 
American  slaves  and  the  son 
of  a minister  in  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church,  he  fought  hard  as 
young  man  to  rise  above  the  rest 
of  his  friends  who  were  members 
of  gangs.  Growing  up  in  a steel 
mill  town  in  Pennsylvania,  he 
said  gang  membership  was  nec- 
essary to  survive  high  school. 

“I  was  walking  on  both  sides 
of  the  street.  There  was  an  attrac- 
tion to  belonging  to  black  gangs 
and  being  considered  a tough 
guy.  It  was  part  of  the  price  of 
fitting  into  the  community. 

But  at  the  same  time  I was  com- 
ing from  a family  that  had  real 
aspirations  for  me.  My  parents’ 
aspirations  for  me  were  partly 
responsible  for  my  being  able 
to  overcome  the  experience  of 
prejudice. 

“But  the  experiences  never 
squelched  my  academic  ambi- 
tions. My  history  is  not  about 
prejudice;  these  are  incidences 
I have  lived  down.  I have  never 
been  governed  by  people’s  opin- 
ions of  me.” 

Meeks  said  his  experiences 
growing  up  gave  him  even  more 
drive  to  commit  himself  to  help- 
ing others  in  similar  situations. 
Social  work  was  a natural  fit. 

He  had  a curiosity  about 
Canada  and  the  Underground 
Railroad,  which  was  a route  for 
mnaway  slaves,  so  he  jumped  at 
the  chance  to  come  to  U of  T in 
1965  as  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  then-School  of  Social  Work. 
He  went  on  to  become  one  of 
the  first  black  men  to  be  given  a 
full  professorship  at  the  university. 

“I  didn’t  come  to  Canada 
by  accident.  I came  to  Canada 
to  get  away  from  the  kinds  of 
experiences  I had  in  the  United 
States,”  he  said.  “I  grew  up  in  an 
era  where  you  still  had  to  sit  on 
the  back  of  the  bus  if  you  were 


black.  I was  sickened  by  the 
experiences  of  prejudice  in  the 
United  States.  I got  tired  of  trying 
to  combat  that.  Canada  was  a 
world’s  difference  from  the  U.S. 
and  it  was  one  of  the  best  moves 
I’ve  ever  made.” 

Meeks  said  U of  T and  Toronto 
were  different  from  his  town 
back  home. 

“I  was  very  much  welcomed 
by  the  existing  faculty  at  that 
time.  It  was  also  a time  when 
there  were  no  black  academ- 
ics here.  In  the  city  of  Toronto, 
there  were  very  few  black  people 
so  it  was  also  a time  when  we 
were  experiencing  prejudices. 

I was,  however,  able  to  rise 
through  the  ranks  at  U of  T fairly 
quickly  and  be  accepted  academ- 
ically. I didn’t  experience  any 
negative  forces  working  against 
me.” 

Meeks  was  cross-appointed 
to  the  School  of  Social  Work 
and  the  Addiction  Research 
Foundation  (ARF).  He  eventually 
started  the  School  for  Addiction 
Studies. 

In  1989,  he  became  the  found- 
ing chair  of  the  anti-racism,  mul- 
ticulturalism,  native  issues 


committee  in  the  Faculty  of 
Social  Work.  Meeks  also  served 
on  the  president's  advisory  com- 
mittee on  race  and  race-related 
initiatives.  He  served  as  a pro- 
fessor for  33  years  and  speaks 
fondly  of  his  career,  especially  as 
co-ordinator  for  the  internation- 
al programs  at  ARF,  the  resulting 
travel  and  his  appointment  to 
the  Order  of  Canada. 

Professor  Charmaine 
Williams,  associate  dean  of  social 
work,  worked  closely  with  Meeks 
and  regards  him  as  a mentor. 

“He  created  an  opportunity 
for  me  that  wouldn’t  have  been 
there  otherwise,”  she  said. 
“When  I was  applying  to  be  pro- 
fessor he  believed  in  my  ability 
to  do  it.  He  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  believe  that  it  was  possible 
to  push  through  those  boundar- 
ies. As  a black  student  his  pres- 
ence meant  something  to  me. 

He  has  always  been  generous 
with  his  mentorship.  His  impact 
in  terms  of  what  one  person 
has  been  able  to  do  is  huge. 
Despite  running  into  barriers 
he  continues  to  persevere  and 
bring  a positive  outlook  into 
the  workplace.” 


rwi  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
jgg  SCHOOL  of  GRADUATE  STUDIES 

There  are  fourteen  vacant  seats  on  the  Graduate  Education  Council;  four 
Faculty,  eight  Students,  two  Administrative  Staff.  The  Graduate  Education 
Council  is  responsible  for  establishing  policies  and  procedures  concerning  the 
administration  and  quality  of  graduate  studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  Graduate  Education  Council  considers: 

• policies  affecting  graduate  studies 

• other  matters,  as  appropriate 
Nomination  forms  are  available  from: 

• SGS  Website  (address  below) 

• School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Eligibility: 

Nominees  must  be  full  members  (non-Emeritus)  of  the  graduate  faculty  or 
registered  graduate  students  in  the  SGS  division  in  which  they  have  been 
nominated. 

Administrative  nominees  must  be  continuing  or  Staff-Appointed  members  of 
the  University  administrative  staff,  as  defined  by  their  constituency. 


GRADUATE  EDUCATION  COUNCIL 
Spring  2011-12  Election  Call  for  Nominations 

Vacant  Seats  (14): 

4 Faculty  Members  of  a graduate  unit; 

1 in  Social  Sciences 

1 in  Physical  Sciences 

2 in  Life  Sciences 
8 Graduate  Students: 

2 in  Humanities 
2 in  Social  Sciences 
2 in  Physical  Sciences 
2 in  Life  Sciences 
2 Administrative  Staff: 

1 from  any  Graduate  Unit 
1 from  School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Terms  of  Office: 

Terms  begin  July  1,  201 1.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
academic  year  is  usually  held  in  October. 

Faculty  members  normally  serve  for  three  years. 
Students  and  Administrative  Staff  members  may  opt 
for  a one-  or  two-year  term  of  office,  to  a maximum  of 
three  consecutive  years. 


NOMINATIONS  CLOSE  AT  5:00  PM  MONDAY,  February  28,  2011 


For  more  information  contact:  Governance  & Policy  Coordinator,  School  of  Graduate  Studies, 
65  St.  George  Street,  loronto,  ON,  M5S  2Z9  • www.sgs.utoronto.ca/governance/gec/elections.hfm 
anil.purandare  @sgs.utoronto.ca  • Tel:  416  946-3427  • Fax:  416  978-1649 
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Feed  your  brain, 
build  your  business  - 

at  tlie  new  marsdd.com 


Innovative  Ontario 
entrepreneurs  are  shaping  the 
new  economy  - and  MaRS  has 
the  online  tools  to  help. 

Quality  mentorship. 

Superior  market  intelligence. 
Valuable  networks. 


Entrepreneur's  Toolkit 

high-value  video,  articles 
& workbooks 

Buzz  and  Brainfood 

award-winning  blog  & 
insightful  market  research 

Ways  to  Work  with  MaRS 

Events  & Careers 


The  Hart  House 
Hair  Place 


FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
WE  ALSO  DO  COLOUR  AND  HIGHLIGHTING 

Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  416-978-2431 

7 Hart  House  Circle 


English  professor  receives  teaching  award 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 
extremely  pleased  that  he  has 
been  recognized  for  this  and 
for  his  ongoing  and  significant 
contributions  to  support- 
ing and  promoting  excel- 
lent teaching,”  said  Pamela 
Gravestock,  associate  director 
of  the  centre.  “He  has  also  dem- 
onstrated leadership  through 
his  efforts  to  improve  class- 
room technologies  and  pro- 
vide unique  opportunities  for 
graduate  student  professional 
development.  This  award  is  a 
clear  example  of  the  excellent 
teaching  and  commitment  to 
student  learning  that  exists  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.” 
Faculty  members  are  nominat- 
ed for  the  award  by  colleagues 
and/or  students.  Mount  offered 
thanks  to  everyone  who  worked 


on  the  57-page  submission. 

“I’m  grateful  for  the  support 
of  the  various  people  involved 
in  all  of  these  endeavours,”  he 
said.  “There’s  a long  lineup  to 
thank.” 

As  pleased  as  he  is  by  the 
award,  Mount  said  that  his 
teaching  is  what  really  mat- 
ters. It’s  a craft  at  which  he 
works  hard. 

“What  I enjoy  most  is  the 
challenge  of  taking  some  large 
and  complex  bodies  of  infor- 
mation and  trying  to  trans- 
late what  I know  into  terms 
any  thinking  individual  will 
understand  — especially  when 
I see  the  light  bulb  going  on,” 
he  said.  “You  don’t  under- 
stand anything  until  you  have 
to  teach  it.” 

“Nick  Mount  is  a brilliant 


teacher  and  scholar,”  said 
Professor  Cheryl  Misak,  vice- 
president  and  provost.  “I’m 
delighted  to  see  his  dedication 
to  our  students  recognized  in 
this  way.” 

As  a 3M  fellow,  Mount,  a 
member  of  the  President’s 
Teaching  Academy  will  be 
a lifetime  member  of  the 
Council  of  3M  National 
Teaching  Fellows,  a group  that 
advocates  policies  to  enhance 
teaching  and  learning  in 
Canadian  universities  and  col- 
leges. He  will  also  be  invited 
to  attend  a four-day  scholarly 
retreat  especially  for  fellows. 

The  201 1 fellows  will  be  for- 
mally recognized  in  a March 
edition  of  The  Globe  and  Mail, 
one  of  the  partners  in  the 
awards. 


Computer  scientist  wins  Herzberg  Medal 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

Hinton  has  also  contributed 
to  cognitive  psychology  and 
neuroscience  by  proposing 
influential  theories  about  how 
the  brain  generates  its  internal 
representations  of  the  visual 
world  from  the  sensory  input  it 
receives  from  the  eyes. 

Among  his  many  honours, 
Hinton  is  a University  Professor, 
the  highest  research  honour 
U of  T bestows  on  its  faculty 
members.  He  is  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada  and  the  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of 
Artificial  Intelligence.  He 
was  awarded  the  first  David 
E.  Rumelhart  Prize  in  2001, 
which  recognizes  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  theo- 
retical foundations  of  human 
cognition.  He  also  received 


the  2005  International  Joint 
Conferences  on  Artificial 
Intelligence  Research 
Excellence  Award,  a presti- 
gious honour  that  has  been 
awarded  to  only  12  recipients 
over  the  past  24  years. 

“It’s  great  being  at  an  insti- 
tution where  there  are  so 
many  other  leading  research- 
ers who  are  equally  deserving,” 
said  Hinton.  “The  $1  million 
of  research  funding  that  comes 
with  the  Herzberg  Medal  will 
allow  my  graduate  students 
and  me  to  continue  attacking 
the  tough  problems.” 

Also  honoured  by  NSERC 
with  one  of  two  of  the  Andre 
Hamer  Postgraduate  Prizes 
was  Audrey  Kertesz,  a master 
of  applied  science  student  in 
electrical  and  computer 
engineering  in  the  Faculty 


of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering.  The  Hamer  Prize  is 
awarded  to  the  most  outstand- 
ing candidates  in  NSERC’s 
master's  and  doctoral  scholar- 
ship competitions.  Kertesz  is 
researching  ways  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  urban-based  solar 
panel  arrays  by  designing  better 
control  systems. 

“We  are  extremely  proud 
of  Audrey  Kertesz's  achieve- 
ments and  prowess  as  a 
scholar,  which  NSERC  has 
acknowledged  with  this  pres- 
tigious award,”  said  Professor 
Cristina  Amon,  dean  of  the 
faculty.  “We  look  forward  to 
celebrating  her  continued  suc- 
cess.” 

Hinton,  Kertesz  and  other 
Canadian  university  NSERC 
award  winners  were  honoured  at 
a ceremony  in  Ottawa  Feb.  14. 


□gj  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

jag  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE 

DIRECTOR.  JOINT  CENTRE  FOR  BIOETHICS 

Applications  from  a broad  range  of  related  disciplines  are  invited  for  the  position  of  Director,  Joint  Centre 
for  Bioethics,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of  Toronto. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Joint  Centre  for  Bioethics  (JCB),  formed  in  1995,  is  a partnership  between  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  13  affiliated  health  care  organizations.  The  JCB  network  partnership  is  the 
largest  interdisciplinary  and  interprofessional  group  of  bioethics  scholars  and  practitioners  in  Canada. 

The  JCB’s  mission  is  to  “to  improve  health  care  through  leadership  in  bioethics  research,  education, 
practice,  and  public  engagement.”  In  2002,  the  JCB  became  the  first  World  Health  Organization  (WHO) 
Collaborating  Centre  for  Bioethics  and  subsequently  led  the  creation  of  the  Global  Network  of  WHO 
Collaborating  Centres  for  Bioethics. 

The  JCB  has  educated  over  200  students  and  fellows  through  its  two  bioethics  graduate  programs  (the 
Master  of  Health  Science  in  Bioethics  and  the  Collaborative  Program  in  Bioethics)  and  its  Academic 
Fellowship  in  Clinical  and  Organizational  Ethics.  Currently,  the  JCB  has  over  275  associated  members, 

13  health  sector  partner  organizations,  and  9 academic  units  in  the  Faculties  of  Medicine,  Arts  & Science, 
and  Law,  and  the  schools  of  Nursing,  Public  Health,  and  Social  Work  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  For 
more  information  on  the  JCB,  visit  its  Web  site  at  http://www.jointcentreforbioethics.ca. 

The  Director  will  plan  and  execute  strategies  to  enable  the  JCB  to  sustain  and  enhance  its  national  and 
international  leadership  in  bioethics.  The  Director  will  lead  the  strategic  partnership  among  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  its  health  sector  partner  organizations  to  advance  and  extend  the  JCB’s  mission.  The  suc- 
cessful candidate  will  be  an  internationally  recognized  and  proficient  scholar  who  possesses  outstanding 
leadership,  administrative  and  academic  management,  and  communication  skills.  She/he  will  have  a 
track  record  of  success  in  implementing  innovative  strategies  to  advance  bioethics  research,  education, 
and  knowledge  translation  in  the  health  sector.  Leadership  experience  in  interdisciplinary  research  and 
education  (including  faculty  mentorship),  managing  complex  network  partnerships,  and  applied  bioethics 
at  a clinical,  organizational,  and/or  health  system  level  are  key  assets.  The  successful  candidate  will  have 
direct  budgetary  and  operational  oversight  of  the  JCB,  and  will  be  accountable  for  the  JCB’s  fiduciary 
management.  Applicants  must  be  eligible  for  appointment  at  Associate  or  Full  Professor  level. 

Applications,  consisting  of  a letter  of  interest  and  CV,  may  be  submitted  online  (visit  www.jobs.utoronto. 
ca/faculty  Job  # 1 100120)  or  by  sending  to: 

Prof.  Catharine  Whiteside,  Dean 

c/o  Anastasia  Meletopoulos,  Academic  Affairs  Specialist 
Office  of  the  Dean 

Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of  Toronto 
Room  2109,  Medical  Sciences  Building 
1 King’s  College  Circle 
Toronto,  Ontario,  M5S  1A8,  CANADA 
F 416  978  1774 

anastasia.meletopoulos  @ utoronto.ca 

The  closing  date  for  this  position  is  Monday  March  7,  201 1,  or  until  filled. 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  strongly  committed  to  diversity  within  its  community  and  especially  welcomes  applications  from  visible  minority  group 
members,  women,  Aboriginal  persons,  persons  with  disabilities,  members  of  sexual  minority  groups,  and  others  who  may  contribute  to  the  further 
diversification  of  ideas.  All  qualified  candidates  are  encouraged  to  apply;  however,  Canadians  and  permanent  residents  will  be  given  priority. 


St  George  Koffler  Centre  214  College  St,  Toronto  T;  416-640-7900 
UTSC  Bookstorel  265  Military  Trail,  Toronto  T:  41 6-724-821 3 
UTM  Bookstore3359  Mississauga  Rd  N,  Mississauga  T:  905-828-5246 

Sale  also  at  Innis  & UTSC  Xpress  Stores  and  Varsity  Sports  Store. 

www.uoftbookstore.com 


- selected  - 

clothing,  gifts,  stationery  and  fiction/non-fiction  books 

^excludes  all  gift  cards,  course  materials,  food  and  beverages,  cell  phones,  medical  department  and  Computer  Shop. 


year  end  blow  out 

-75%  OFF! 
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Two  scientists 
awarded  prestigious 
Sloan  Fellowships 


BY  JENNY  HALL 

Two  U of  T professors  — 
Mark  Braverman  of  com- 
puter science  and  mathematics 
and  Sabine  Stanley  of  physics 
— are  among  the  118  scholars 
awarded  the  prestigious  Sloan 
Research  Fellowships  for  2011. 

The  $50,000  awards  are  given 
to  early-career  scholars  in  rec- 
ognition of  their  achievements 
and  their  potential  to  contrib- 
ute substantially  to  their  fields. 
Winners  in  the  fields  of  chemis- 
try, computer  science,  econom- 
ics, mathematics,  evolutionary 


Professor  Mark  Braverman 


and  computational  molecular 
biology,  neuroscience  and  phys- 
ics are  nominated  by  their  peers 
and  selected  by  an  independent 
panel  of  senior  scholars. 

“The  scientists  and  research- 
ers selected  for  this  year’s  Sloan 
Research  Fellowships  represent 
the  very  brightest  rising  stars 
of  this  generation  of  scholars,” 
said  Paul  Joskow,  president  of 
the  Sloan  Foundation.  “The 
Foundation  is  proud  to  be  able 
to  support  their  work  at  this 
important  stage  in  their  careers. 

Braverman  and  Stanley  are 
two  of  only  three  fellows  hail- 
ing from  Canadian  universities. 


Braverman,  who  received 
his  PhD  in  2008  from  U of  T,  is 
interested  in  complexity  theory, 
the  theory  of  real  computation, 
machine  learning,  algorithms, 
game  theory  and  applications  of 
computer  science  in  health  care 
and  medicine. 

Stanley  received  her  PhD  from 
Harvard  University  in  2004  and 
investigates  planetary  magnetic 
fields  and  dynamo  theory. 

“Congratulations  to  Professors 
Braverman  and  Stanley  and, 
on  behalf  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  community,  thanks 
to  the  Sloan  Foundation  for 
these  marvelous  awards,”  said 
Professor  Paul  Young,  vice- 
president  (research).  “Awards 
like  these  are  vital  in  supporting 
and  recognizing  scholars  who 
are  emerging  leaders  in  their 
fields  and  making  enduring 
research  contributions.” 

The  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation 
is  a philanthropic  grant-making 
institution  based  in  New  York 
City.  Established  in  1934  by 
Alfred  Pritchard  Sloan  Jr.,  then- 
president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  General  Motors,  the 
foundation  makes  grants  in 
support  of  original  research  and 
education  in  science,  technology, 
engineering,  mathematics  and 
economic  performance. 


Professor  Sabine  Stanley 


CAN  ANGELFISH 
DO  MATH? 


BY  ALAIN  LATOUR 

Beauty  and  brains  don't  often  come  together. 

But  angelfish,  a species  prized  by  pet  fish 
owners  for  its  bright  good  looks,  might  pos- 
sess math  skills,  show  studies  co-authored  by 
Professor  Robert  Gerlai  of  U of  T Mississauga's 
Department  of 
Psychology  and 
Professor  Luis 
Gomez-Laplaza  of  the 
University  of  Oviedo 
in  Spain. 

Published  in  the 
journal  Animal 
Cognition,  the  first 
study  examined  the 
tendency  of  angelfish 
to  seek  protection  in 
an  unfamiliar  envi- 
ronment by  joining 
a group  (or  shoal)  of 
other  angelfish. 

Known  as  shoaling, 
this  behaviour  helps 
fish  forage  more  effi- 
ciently. It  also  helps 
them  protect  against 
predators,  which  may 
be  confused  by  the 
size  of  the  shoal. 

Larger  shoals,  however,  do  come 
at  a cost.  Competition  for  food 
increases  with  shoal  size,  as  does 
intra-shoal  aggression. 

To  determine  how  angelfish  dis- 
criminate between  different  shoal 
sizes,  Gerlai  and  Gomez-Laplaza 
placed  a single  test  fish  in  a test 
tank  flanked  by  a “stimulus”  tank 
on  either  side.  Each  stimulus  tank 
contained  a large  shoal  that  varied 
from  the  other  both  in  terms  of 
ratios  and  in  absolute  numbers  of 
fish. 

The  researchers  then  recorded 
where  the  test  fish  swam. 

Their  results  confirmed  that 
angelfish  exhibited  a preference  for 
larger  shoals,  but  not  in  terms  of  the  absolute 
difference  in  number  of  fish.  Rather,  the  prefer- 


ence depended  on  a ratio  of  shoal  sizes.  When 
presented  with  large  shoals,  the  test  angelfish 
showed  a preference  for  a shoal  that  was  at  least 
1.8  times  larger  than  the  other.  Once  the  ratio  of 
one  shoal  to  the  other  was  below  1.8:1,  the  test 
angelfish  stopped  showing  a preference. 

“We're  not  really  sure  at  this  point  [why 
they  stop  at  that 
ratio],”  said  Gerlai  in 
an  email  interview. 

“It  is  possible  that 
there  is  an  upper 
threshold  of  abilities 
beyond  which  the 
angelfish  brain  can- 
not perform.  But  it 
is  also  possible  that 
the  angelfish  in  their 
natural  habitat  did 
not  have  to  solve 
problems  [at  this 
level].” 

Gerlai  is  quick  to 
point  out  that  the 
study  does  not  prove 
angelfish  can  count. 
Instead,  because  the 
fish  showed  a prefer- 
ence based  on  ratio 
and  not  in  terms  of 
absolute  numbers, 
“one  can  conclude  that  angelfish 
did  not  count  the  shoal  members 
and  did  not  subtract  one  value 
from  the  other....  [They]  probably 
perceived  some  sort  of  quantita- 
tive characteristic  of  the  shoals 
they  were  comparing.  For  example, 
larger  shoals  occupy  a larger  area  in 
the  water,  or  reflect  more  light.” 
However,  in  a second  paper  (yet 
to  be  published)  in  which  Gerlai 
and  Gomez-Laplaza  tested  how 
angelfish  behaved  when  the  shoals 
to  be  compared  were  small,  results 
showed  that  angelfish  could  go 
below  the  ratio  of  1.8. 

In  fact,  “they  could  distinguish 
shoals  differing  in  relative  ratio  of 
1.5,  that  is,  they  could  tell  a shoal  of  three  versus 
two  fish  apart,”  said  Gerlai. 


Angelfish  are  both  beautiful  and  smart. 


“THEY  COULD 
TELL  A SHOAL 
OF  THREE 
VERSUS  TWO 
FISH  APART” 

PROFESSOR 
ROBERT  GERLAI 


U of  T anthropologists  discover  earliest  cemetery  in  Middle  East 


BY  SEAN  BETTAM 

Anthropologists  at  U of  T 

and  the  University  of  Cambridge 
have  discovered  the  oldest  cem- 
etery in  the  Middle  East  at  a site 
in  northern  Jordan.  The  cem- 
etery includes  graves  containing 
human  remains  buried  along- 
side those  of  a red  fox,  suggest- 
ing that  the  animal  was  possibly 
kept  as  a pet  by  humans  long 
before  dogs  ever  were. 

The  16,500-year-old  site  at 
Uyun  al-Hammam  was  discov- 
ered in  2000  by  an  expedition 
led  by  U of  T anthropology  pro- 
fessor Edward  (Ted)  Banning 
and  lisa  Maher,  an  assistant 
professor  of  anthropology  at 
U of  T and  a research  associate  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 

“Recent  archeological  exca- 
vations have  uncovered  the 


remains  of  at  least  11  individu- 
als — more  than  known  from 
all  other  sites  of  this  kind  com- 
bined,” said  Banning. 

Previous  research  had  identi- 
fied the  earliest  cemeteries  in 
the  region  in  a somewhat  later 
period  (the  Natufian,  ca.  15,000- 
12,000  years  ago).  These  were 
notable  for  instances  of  burials 
of  humans  with  dogs.  One  such 
case  involved  a woman  buried 
with  her  hand  on  a puppy,  while 
another  included  three  humans 
buried  with  two  dogs  along  with 
tortoise  shells.  However,  this 
new  research  shows  that  some  of 
these  practices  occuned  earlier. 

Most  of  the  individuals  buried 
at  the  Jordan  site  were  found 
with  what  are  known  as  “grave 
goods,”  such  as  stone  tools,  a 
bone  spoon,  animal  parts  and 
red  ochre  (an  iron  mineral). 


One  grave  contained  the  skull 
and  right  upper  arm  bone  of  a 
red  fox,  with  red  ochre  adhered 
to  the  skull,  along  with  bones 
of  deer,  gazelle  and  wild  cattle. 
Another  nearby  grave  contained 
the  nearly  complete  skeleton  of 
a red  fox,  missing  its  skull  and 
right  upper  arm  bone,  suggest- 
ing that  portions  of  a single  fox 
had  been  moved  from  one  grave 
to  another  in  prehistoric  times. 

“What  we  appear  to  have 
found  is  a case  where  a fox 
was  killed  and  buried  with  its 
owner,”  said  Maher,  who  directs 
excavations  at  the  site.  “Later, 
the  grave  was  reopened  for  some 
reason  and  the  human's  body 
was  moved.  But  because  the  link 
between  the  fox  and  the  human 
had  been  significant,  the  fox  was 
moved  as  well.” 

The  researchers  say  that  it 


could  suggest  that  foxes  were 
at  one  time  treated  in  much  the 
same  way  as  dogs,  in  that  there 
could  have  been  early  attempts 
to  tame  foxes  but  no  successful 
domestication.  Studies  have 
shown  that  foxes  can  be  brought 
under  human  control  but  is  not 
easily  done  given  their  skittish 
and  timid  nature,  which  may 
explain  why  dogs  ultimately 
achieved  “man's  best  friend” 
status  instead. 

“However,  it  is  also  notewor- 
thy that  the  graves  contain  other 
animal  remains  so  we  can  only 
take  the  fox-dog  analogy  so 
far,”  said  Banning.  “We  should 
remember  that  some  more 
recent  hunter-gatherers  con- 
sider themselves  to  have  social 
relationships  with  a wide  range 
of  wild  animals,  including  ones 
they  hunt,  and  that  this 


sometimes  led  to  prescribed 
ways  to  treat  the  remains  of 
animals,  as  well  as  to  represent 
relationships  between  particular 
humans  and  particular  ani- 
mals.” 

Banning  said  that  the  “pet” 
hypothesis  is  only  one  among 
several,  which  happens  to  fit 
with  modem  preconceptions 
about  human-dog  relationships. 

Either  way,  because  the  same 
grave  that  held  the  fox  remains 
also  contained  other  bones, 
Banning  said  that  the  find 
holds  important  clues  about 
burial  methods  of  civilizations 
past. 

Details  of  the  find  were  pub- 
lished recently  in  a paper  titled 
A Unique  Human-Fox  Burial 
from  a Pre-Natufian  Cemetery 
in  the  Levant  (Jordan)  in  the 
online  journal  PLoS  ONE. 
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Professor  Graham  White  of  political  science  says  food  and  shelter  are  as  important  to  residents  of  Canada's  North  as  sovereignty. 


Arctic  security  more  than  sovereignty 


BY  KELLY  RANKIN 

What  does  Arctic  security  mean  to  you? 

At  first  glance  it  conjures  up  notions  of  border 
security  and  military  operations. 

However,  a recent  public  opinion  survey, 

Rethinking  the  Top  of  the  World:  Arctic  Security 
Public  Opinion  Survey,  commissioned  by  the  Canada 
Centre  for  Global  Security  Studies  at  the  Munk  School 
of  Global  Affairs  and  the  Walter  and  Duncan  Gordon 
Foundation,  showed  that  most  Canadians  define 
Arctic  security  more  broadly. 

“This  project  with  the  Munk  Centre  and  the  Gordon 
foundation  is  about  Arctic  security,”  said  Graham 
White,  professor  of  political  science  and  a member  of 
the  Gordon  Foundation’s  Northern  Advisory  Circle. 

“A  lot  of  people  assume  that  means  Arctic  sovereignty 
and  that  it’s  mainly  about  military  overtones.  That’s  a 
part  of  it  but  it's  only  a relatively  small  part.” 

The  approximately  9,000  survey  respondents  cited 
the  environment  and  basic  necessities,  such  as  food  and 
shelter,  as  key  issues  regarding  Arctic  security.  In  particu- 
lar, when  people  in  the  North  were  asked  about  security, 


the  conversation  turned  to  subjects  such  as  food  security 
and  the  security  of  having  a decent  place  to  live. 

“Lots  of  people  go  hungry  in  the  North.  Food  is  very 
expensive,”  said  White.  “There  are  issues  of  pollution  from 
the  south  that  affects  country  food  and  wildlife.  The  effects 
of  climate  change  are  far  more  pronounced  in  the  Arctic.” 

The  survey,  available  on  the  Gordon  Foundation 
website  (http://www.wdgf.ca/publication/ 
300),  is  a large  and  unique  public  opinion  survey  that 
explores  Arctic  issues  from  the  attitudes  and  percep- 
tions of  people  in  northern  and  southern  Canada,  as 
well  as  the  other  Arctic  countries. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  survey,  people  living  in  one 
of  the  three  territories  (Yukon,  Northwest  Territories 
and  Nunavut)  are  considered  northern  Canadians. 

Surprisingly,  the  results  showed  that  people  in  the 
North  and  south  share  similar  views  on  what  the 
problems  are  and  what  needs  to  be  done. 

“You  might  expect  that  living  in  different  environ- 
ments with  different  levels  of  knowledge  that  atti- 
tudes would  be  quite  different,”  said  White. 

However,  opinions  differ  significantly  when  comparing 
Canadian  views  with  those  of  the  other  Arctic  countries. 


When  it  comes  to  international  affairs,  Canada  is 
usually  pegged  as  a nation  of  compromise  and  co- 
operation. However,  according  to  the  survey,  “[It]  is 
Canadian  public  opinion,  rather  than  American,  that 
is  least  open  to  negotiation  and  compromise.” 

The  report  suggests  the  reason  for  the  difference  is 
perhaps  due  to  a lack  of  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans  of  what's  at  stake.  Take,  for  example,  the 
debate  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  over  a 
wedge  of  the  Beaufort  Sea. 

At  stake  is  more  than  just  a border  dispute,  it  also 
involves  the  rights  to  oil,  gas  and  possibly  other  min- 
erals in  the  area,  representing  substantial  economic 
and  environmental  outcomes  for  both  countries. 
“[Security]  is  an  issue.  There  is  no  question  there  is  sig- 
nificance to  it  in  terms  of  pollution  control  and  sover- 
eignty controls,”  said  White. 

Although  the  typical  southern  bias  assumes  the  North  is 
a barren  territory  of  ice  and  snow  — perhaps  accounting  for 
its  distance  from  the  American  psyche  — when  it  comes  to 
Canadians,  the  survey  showed  they  believe  the  Arctic  is  a 
“cornerstone  of  national  identity”  and  a very  important 
foreign  policy  issue. 


Research  on  Arctic  permafrost  suggests  a coming  struggle  for  polar  bears 


BY  MARY  ANN  GRATTON  AND  ANDREW 
WESTOLL 

As  the  mixed  reaction  to  last  year’s 
United  Nations  Climate  Change 
Conference  in  Cancun  demonstrated,  the 
topic  of  global  warming  remains  at  the 
forefront  of  the  public  and  political  con- 
sciousness. Meanwhile,  scientists  around 
the  world  continue  to  reveal  example  after 
example  of  the  detrimental  impacts  of 
climate  change  on  local  ecosystems,  flora 
and  fauna. 

One  such  researcher  is  Professor  Bill 
Gough,  a climatologist  and  vice-dean 
(graduate  education  and  program  devel- 
opment) at  U of  T Scarborough  (UTSC). 
Gough  has  been  studying  permafrost 
and  Arctic  sea  ice  for  the  past  10  years.  He 
has  travelled  to  Hudson  Bay  for  the  past 
three  summers  to  conduct  a study  that 
aims  to  shed  more  light  on  the  relationship 
between  permafrost  and  polar  bear  habitats. 


For  a polar  bear,  the  thickness  of  sea  ice 
is  a matter  of  life  and  death.  If  the  ice  is 
too  thin,  melts  too  early  or  freezes  too  late, 
it  can  mean  weight  loss  or  even  starvation, 
since  the  bears  cannot  hunt  for  seals  with- 
out solid  ice  on  which  to  walk.  But  per- 
mafrost is  just  as  vital  as  sea  ice  is  to  polar 
bear  populations.  Permafrost  is  frozen 
ground  in  which  the  temperature  remains 
below  zero  degrees  Celsius  for  at  least  two 
years.  When  female  bears  go  inland,  they 
depend  on  permafrost  to  build  their  dens. 
Without  it,  their  dens  will  collapse. 

Gough  and  his  colleague,  bear  biolo- 
gist Martyn  Obbard  of  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  (MNR), 
are  conducting  a joint  project  on  sea 
ice,  permafrost  and  polar  bears  around 
Hudson  Bay.  The  MNR-funded  project 
has  enabled  the  pair  to  conduct  research 
from  a location  near  the  First  Nations 
town  of  Peawanuck,  Ontario.  Two 
graduate  students,  Andrew  Tam  and 


Kevin  Middell,  have  recently  joined  the 
project. 

The  team’s  research  has  confirmed  that 
there  is  continuous  permafrost  along  the 
Hudson  Bay  coast  of  northern  Ontario  but 
it  is  vulnerable  to  climate  change. 

“This  band  of  permafrost  is  not  likely 
to  extend  more  than  20  kilometres  inland 
and  is  highly  at  risk  of  disappearing 
through  climate  change,”  said  Gough. 
“Although  my  own  interests  are  in  phys- 
ics and  geography,  this  research  has  a 
strong  connection  to  biol- 
ogy and  the  polar  bear  has 
become  the  canary  in  the 
mine  for  climate  change,  so 
we  feel  this  research  can  have 
worldwide  implications.” 

When  the  seasonal  ice 
melts,  the  bears  come  to  shore 
where  food  is  scarce. 

“When  they  go  out  on  the  ice,”  said 
Gough,  “they  gorge  on  seals  and  come 


back  on  land  until  the  ice  reforms.  They 
typically  lose  weight  while  on  land.  The 
male  bears  just  hang  around,  while  the 
female  bears  go  inland  to  create  dens  to 
have  their  offspring.” 

Male  bears  show  no  family  loyalty  and 
will  eat  offspring  if  they  are  hungry  so 
females  hide  their  offspring  and  continue 
to  nurse  them  until  they  are  big  enough  to 
leam  to  hunt  for  seals. 

While  in  the  field,  Gough  uses  sophis- 
ticated technology  to  detect  permafrost 
and  study  its  thickness 
and  temperature.  Then 
he  returns  to  the  region 
in  subsequent  seasons  to 
measure  changes.  “We’ve 
also  been  asking,  in  a 
climate  change  context, 
how  this  will  change  and 
whether  there  will  be  a 
degradation  of  polar  bear  habitat  so  that 
it’s  not  sustainable  on  land.” 
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Circumpolar  institute  focuses  on  health  needs 


BYANjUM  NAYYAR 

When  Canadians  think  of  our  neighbours,  we  tend  to 
think  of  those  to  the  south.  Most  of  us  are  not  aware  that  we 
also  have  neighbours  to  the  north,  east  and  west:  Russia,  the 
Nordic  countries,  Alaska  and  Greenland. 

Circumpolar  countries  share  several  key  features  which 
affect  the  health  of  their  populations  and  no  one  is  more 
aware  of  this  than  Professor  Kue  Young  of  the  Dalla  Lana 
School  of  Public  Health.  Young  believes  that  health  care  in 
Canada’s  North  could  be  improved  by  studying  or  teaming 
up  with  other  northern  countries.  Over  the  past  five  years,  he 
supported  the  development  of  the  Institute  of  Circumpolar 
Health  Research  (ICHR)  in  Yellowknife,  which 
signed  an  affiliation  agreement  with  U of  T in 
2010. 

ICHR  is  an  independent  research  organiza- 
tion located  in  the  Canadian  North  devoted 
to  health  research  relevant  to  the  circumpolar 
regions  and  their  people.  The  institute  was 
founded  in  2005  by  Susan  Chatwood,  scientific 
and  executive  director,  an  epidemiologist  with 
many  years  of  experience  in  different  parts  of 
the  Canadian  North.  ICHR  has  a governing 
board  consisting  of  committed  northerners  and 
focuses  on  facilitating,  promoting  and  con- 
ducting health  research.  It  is  engaged  in  sup- 
porting research  training  based  in  the  North. 

The  institute  is  also  the  first  northern-based 
health  research  centre  to  be  affiliated  with  a uni- 
versity and  has  a particularly  dose  teaching  and 
research  relationship  with  the  Dalla  Lana  School  of 
Public  Health.  ICHR’s  director  and  members  of  its  research 
staff  have  faculty  appointments  in  the  Dalla  Lana  School  of 
Public  Health  and  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

“As  a global  and  Canadian  university,  U of  T needs  to  look 
at  our  own  North,  which  has  substantial  health  needs.  This 
affiliation  provides  a fantastic  opportunity  for  research,  educa- 
tion and  service  that  benefit  both  the  university  and  northern 
communities,”  said  Young. 

“Fifty  years  ago,  people  were  living  off  the  land  and  now 
they’re  living  in  towns  with  sedentary  jobs  and  their  health 
problems  have  changed.  Obesity,  diabetes  and  heart  disease 
are  emerging  new  health  problems  which  the  rest  of  Canada 
began  to  experience  50  years  ago  but  now  they’re  catching 
up  with  people  in  the  North.  The  goal  is  to  do  things  so  that 


the  population  doesn’t  follow  the  same  path  we  [in  the 
south]  have  taken. 

“Fewer  and  fewer  people  now  live  off  the  land  and  hunt. 
Children  are  spending  more  time  watching  TV  and  eating 
processed  foods,  etc.  Health  care  is  extremely  expensive  and 
Nunavut  has  the  world’s  highest  per  capita  health  expendi- 
ture in  the  world.  Research  can  play  a role  in  providing  solu- 
tions for  better  health  for  the  people.  We  need  to  look  at  what 
kind  of  healthcare  providers  to  train,  how  to  recruit  them  and 
what  kind  of  technology  is  needed.” 

The  Dalla  Lana  School  sends  one  or  two  graduate  students 
each  year  for  six  or  more  weeks  to  ICHR  in  Yellowknife  to 
conduct  research  as  part  of  their  practicum  or  thesis.  The 


affiliation  allows  faculty  members  based  at  ICHR  to  provide 
direct  supervision  and  support. 

“In  the  North  students  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
directly  with  senior  health  staff  such  as  the  chief  public  health 
officer,  something  they  wouldn’t  get  to  do  here.  They  get  to 
learn  about  ‘real  world’  health  issues  that  they  don’t  get  from 
the  classroom.  On  the  other  hand,  their  technical  knowledge 
is  highly  valued  by  community  health  organizations  which 
are  generally  under-resourced,”  said  Young. 

Some  of  the  research  projects  the  institute  is  involved  in 
include  the  development  of  a circumpolar  health  observatory, 
a circumpolar  health  systems  review,  climate  change  impacts 
on  health,  assessing  the  burden  of  chronic  diseases,  food  secu- 
rity and  nutritional  status,  among  others. 

For  more  information  visit:  www.ichr.ca 


Travelling  by  Zodiac  in  the  North. 


The  Emergent  North  revisited  — matching  architecture  with  landscape 


BY  KELLY  RANKIN 

Around  the  time  when  most  stu- 
dents were  getting  into  the  swing  of  the 
fall  semester,  13  architecture,  landscape 
and  design  graduate  students  and  their 
instructor,  Professor  Mason  White, 
headed  to  Iqaluit,  Nunavut,  for  five  days. 

Last  July  the  Bulletin  told  you 
about  White’s  architectural  firm, 

Lateral  Office,  receiving  the  Canada 
Council  for  the  Arts  Prix  de  Rome  in 
Architecture  for  2010  (http://uoft. 
me/ks).  We  recently  caught  up  with 
him  and  his  partner  Lola  Sheppard 
to  get  an  update  on  their  project, 
Emergent  North. 

One  of  the  project’s  objectives  was 
to  offer  a landscape  studio  course  that 
asked  students  to  investigate  a range  of 
issues  regarding  architectural  design  in 
Canada’s  High  Arctic. 

“The  idea  of  a northern  city  in  a 
Canadian  context  is  actually  nonex- 
istent, there  is  no  history.  There  is  no 
precedent,”  said  White.  “The  only 
precedents  we  have  are  military  camps 
and  communications  bases  [and  they] 
treat  the  ground  as  an  alien,  untouched 
landscape,  so  you  end  up  with  strange 
kinds  of  architectures  and  public  realms.” 

The  course,  entitled  63°N,  presented 
students  with  a real  problem:  design  a 
snowmobile  trail  system  for  Iqaluit. 


This  fall,  the  group  travelled  to 
the  northern  city  to  conduct  research 
and  get  a glimpse  of  life  in  Iqaluit.  For  their 
final  projects,  students  developed  a range 
of  proposals  that  took  into  account  the 
complexities  of  living  in  the  North.  They 
considered  the  important  role  the  snow- 
mobile plays  in  everyday  northern  life  and 
several  other  issues,  including  diet,  climate 
change  and  ecology. 

The  projects  resulted  in  ideas  that 
explored  a variety  of  solutions  includ- 
ing integrating  snowmobile  parking 
and  storage  into  home  design  and 
creating  public  spaces  by  repurposing 
snow  fences. 

“I  don't  think  we  believe  we  have 
the  answers  to  all  of  this  but  we  like 
the  questions.  The  students,  this  gen- 
eration, is  very  interested  and  very 
excited  about  the  question  of  the  North 
and  architectural  identity,”  said  White. 

The  students’  work  also  reflects  an 
overarching  theme  of  the  Emergent 
North  project:  how  to  make  Arctic 
infrastructure  and  future  development 
more  multipurpose. 

“One  of  the  things  that  underscores 
all  of  the  work  is  the  idea  that  most 
things  built  for  infrastructure  in  the 
north  are  mono-functional;  they 
tend  to  serve  a single  function,” 
said  Sheppard. 

To  address  this  issue,  White, 


Sheppard  and  colleagues  from  their 
Intranet  Lab  have  created  the  Next 
North  exhibition.  In  it  they  explore  six 
possible  solutions  that  take  advantage 
of  existing  infrastructure  to  address 
issues  such  as  food  security,  health 
care  and  sustaining  wildlife. 

For  example,  the  exhibition  proposes 
building  future  research  stations  to 
alter  the  way  snow  and  ice  accumu- 
lates around  them.  Currently,  research 
stations  are  built  with  little  regard  for 
their  environment,  except  to  protect 


their  human  inhabitants.  By  designing 
them  to  shield  a portion  of  the  land- 
scape from  the  elements,  a station’s 
functionality  is  increased  by  creating 
an  accessible  grazing  area  for  the  rap- 
idly diminishing  caribou  population. 

White  said  the  exhibition  is  meant  as 
a discussion  forum  about  the  north  and 
hopes  it  will  further  “exchanges  about 
design,  architecture  in  the  north,  ver- 
nacular and  cultural  issues.”  The  exhibi- 
tion is  installed  at  Cambridge  Galleries 
(http://cambridgegalleries.ca). 


T 


Architecture  in  Canada's  North  often  treats  the  ground  as  "alien,"  says 
Professor  Mason  White. 
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iBiryani  House 

%***&  Hk  teeift  of  lidiai  cuLsiic 


www.biryanihouse.ca 
Phone:416-929-9444 
Fax:416-929-0710 
25  Wellesley  Street  E. 

(opposite  Wellesley  subway  station) 


Price  drop!  All  you  can  eat 
lunch  buffet  for  only  $9.99. 
Seafoods  available  everyday! 

Lunch  Buffet  with  over  35  items 
Dinner  a la  carte  (L.L.B.0) 
Take-out,  Catering 

(free  delivery  for  lunch  and  dinner) 

Groups  Welcome.  Any  glass  of  wine 
or  Indian  beer  for  only  $5.  Office  lunch 
catering  of  6 items  for  only  $8.99 


The  Dental  Office 

at  Dundas  Square  & Bloor 

Dr.  F.  Fanian 

Dr.  M.  Ghomashchi 
Dr.  M.  Safa 


GENERAL  FAMILY  AND  COSMETIC  DENTISTRY 


Open  6 days  a week  including  Saturdays 

• Evening  appointments  available 

• Emergencies  accommodated 

• Friendly  environment  416-533-2555 

2333  Dundas  St.  West  Suite  204 
(Bloor  Subway  line,  Dundas  West  Station) 


Attention. 

PLACE  A DISPLAY  ADVERTISEMENT  IN  THE  BULLETIN  AND 
REACH  OVER  10,000  READERS  AT  10  FULLY  AFFILIATED 
TEACHING  AND  RESEARCH  HOSPITALS  AND  THREE  CAMPUSES. 

Call  Mavic  41  6-978-21  06  or 
email  mavic. palanca@uforonto.ca 


HE  SAID 


SHE  SAID 


1 2 ways  to  tell  spring  is  almost  here 


BY  PAUL  FRAUMENI 


1 . It’s  not  January  anymore  (hallelujah!). 

2.  February  is  almost  over  (double  hallelujah!). 

3.  They’re  playing  baseball  in  Florida  and 
Arizona. 

4.  Those  weather  forecasters  on  the  Weather 
Network  are  starting  to  get  worried  looks  on  their 
faces  as  they  realize  there  are  fewer  days  this  win- 
ter when  they  can  have  fun  freaking  us  out  about 
a storm  in  Texas  that  is  going  to  turn  into  the 
SNOWSTORM  OF  THE  CENTURY  — only  to  have 
nothing  happen.  I get  the  feeling  the  weather 
people  just  hate  it  when  that  threat  starts  to  lessen 
and  they  can’t  emblazon  the  TV  screen  with 
STORM  CENTRE.  Sheesh  — enough! 

5.  The  good  folks  who  shovel  snow  on  U of  T cam- 
puses are  looking  a little  brighter,  for  the  same  reason 
the  Weather  Network  kiddies  are  getting  the  blues. 

6.  It’s  Pancake  Tuesday  soon.  March  8.  I.  Just.  Love. 
Pancakes.  I think  every  Tuesday  should  be  Pancake 
Tuesday.  In  fact,  my  partner  in  this  column,  the 
eminent  historian  Caz  Zyvatkauskas,  and  I are  mark- 
ing Pancake  Tuesday  2011  with  breakfast  at  the 
legendary  Fran’s,  College  and  Yonge  location,  where 
her  dad  was  a chef  for  many  years.  Tall  stack,  please! 


Timmy’s  in  the  Medical 
Sciences  Building  during 
the  contest  time  at  every 
opportunity.  Every  year, 
this  obsession  results  in 
me  spending  probably  a 
hundred  bucks  on  coffee 
so  I can  win  a free  99-cent 
donut.  Somebody  stop  me! 

9.  Hollywood  releases  its 
clunker  movies.  If  a movie  premieres  in  the  theatres 
now,  rest  assured  the  big  brains  in  Hollywood  have 
already  decided  it’s  garbage.  Instead,  stay  home, 
have  pancakes  and  do  a marathon  with  the  boxed 
sets  for  the  marvellous  The  Wire  or  Breaking  Bad. 

1 0.  There’s  no  melting  dog  poop.  That  old  sign  of 
spring  is  long  gone.  Used  to  be  that  you  definitely 
knew  spring  was  here  when  parks  and  front  lawns 
smelled  of  dog  poop,  exposed  to  noses  as  the  snow 
melted.  Now,  dog  owners  pick  up  their  doggies’ 
droppings.  No  more  melting  poop  smell.  Weirdly, 

I miss  that. 

1 1 . Watch  for  the  return  of  the  GTA’s  25  million 
raccoons.  And  they’re  hungry.  So  put  the  lock  back 
on  your  green  bin. 


7.  I’m  50  per  cent  Irish  (Madigan,  on  my  mum’s 
side),  so  for  me,  spring  has  sprung  when  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  comes  along  on  March  1 7.  A grand  day  it  is 
to  treat  yourself  to  a dark  beer  and  some  Irish  stew. 
And  don't  forget  the  terrific  Toronto  St.  Paddy’s 
Parade  on  Sunday,  March  13. 


1 2.  Soon,  it’ll  be  the  NHL’s  Stanley  Cup  finals!  Oh, 
no,  sorry  — that’s  not  the  start  of  spring,  it’s  the 
start  of  summer.  How  stupid  of  me,  I forgot  — to 
most  people,  summer  means  swimming  outdoors 
and  picnics.  To  the  NHL,  summer  means  — more 
hockey. 


8.  Timmy's  will  soon  start  its  Roll  Up  the  Rim  to 
Win  contest.  This  is  the  only  contest  that  absolutely 
owns  me.  I don’t  buy  lottery  tickets  but  I’m  at  the 


Paul  Fraumeni  is  the  director  of  communications  for 
the  office  of  the  vice-president  (research).  He  shares 
this  space  with  Caz  Zyvatkauskas. 


QUARK  120 

EXPEDITIONS  YEARS 
ON  TOP 


Take  Flight 
to  Norway’s 
Arctic  Paradise, 


Save  10%  from  North  America 
Call  our  Polar  Travel  Advisers 
to  learn  how  you  can  cruise 
Spitsbergen  for  less  - 

1.888.752.0553. 


yj§jt  |earn 

how  you  can  visit  the  Arctic  or  Antarctica  for  less  with  the  leader  in  polar  adventures. 
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PROFESSOR 

DON 

MCLEAN, 
DEAN 
OF  THE 
FACULTY 
OF  MUSIC 


Professor  Don  McLean  is  a renowned  music  theorist 
who  specializes  in  research  on  the  music  of  the  new 
Viennese  School  and  the  emotional  impact  of  music 
on  the  listener.  He  earned  his  bachelor’s,  master’s 
and  PhD  degrees  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  He 
taught  atUofT  from  1 978  to  1 989  before  moving 
to  Montreal  to  teach  at  McGill  University  where 
he  spent  1 0 years  as  dean  of  the  Schulich  School  of 
Music.  He  took  up  his  position  as  dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Music  last  month. 


1.  You  are  an  admirer  of  composer  Alban 
Berg,  known  for  his  12-tone  music. 

What  drew  you  to  him  and  his  music 

as  research  subjects? 

As  a teenager  and  into  my  conservatory  and 
university  years  I was  reading,  singing,  playing 
and  listening  to  lots  of  different  kinds  of  music 
and  I developed  what  continue  to  be  fairly  wide- 
ranging  musical  tastes  and  interests:  from  Bach 
to  Beethoven  to  Brahms  to  Beatles;  from  Bebop 
to  Broadway,  from  medieval  to  modem.  When 
I came  across  the  music  of  the  “late-teen  18s,” 
the  music  of  fin-de-siecle  Paris  and  Vienna,  I real- 
ized that  this  music  moved  and  confused  me 
in  ways  that  demanded  a new  level  of  receptiv- 
ity and  thought.  The  musical  works  of  Arnold 
Schoenberg,  Alban  Berg  and  Anton  Webern  — the 
so-called  central  triumvirate  of  the  New  Viennese 
School  — were  compelling  in  expressive  character 
and  intellectual  challenge.  The  music  of  Berg  in 
particular  “scared  the  hell  out  of  me”  since  it  com- 
bined beautiful  sensuous  surface  character  with 
gnarly  subterranean  textural  density  and  immense 
technical  complexity  with  a frightening  grasp  of 
formal  design.  I still  find  Berg's  work  stunning  in 
conception,  execution  and  emotional  depth. 

2.  You  were  wildly  successful  at  raising 
funds  for  music  projects  during  your  ten- 
ure at  McGill.  Are  you  equally  optimistic 
about  the  Toronto  community’s  openness 
to  arts  endeavours? 

Well,  first  of  all,  nobody  is  “wildly  successful” 
at  raising  funds  without  a great  cause  and  a 
great  (and  occasionally  slightly  “wild”)  team 
but  I appreciate  that  people  feel  my  McGill  team 
did  quite  well.  Fundraising  is  about  building 
relationships  with  people  of  means  (sometimes 
great  means,  sometimes  modest)  who  want  to 
accomplish  something  assisted  by  their  resourc- 
es. At  McGill,  I was  privileged  to  meet  and  to 
get  to  know  some  wonderful  philanthropists, 
people  who,  as  Seymour  Schulich  puts  it,  were 
prepared  to  give  “their  time,  talent,  and/or  trea- 
sure” to  worthy  causes.  I am  very  optimistic  that 
Torontonians  and  those  associated  with 
U of  T music  and  the  performing  arts  will  invest 
in  what  we  are  and  what  we  can  become. 


3.  You  are  a real  advocate  of  interdisciplin- 
ary research,  a value  that  U of  T shares. 
Why  do  you  believe  in  it  so  strongly? 

Yes,  I speak  all  over  the  world  about  the  value 
of  interdisciplinary  research,  particularly,  of 
course,  as  it  relates  to  music.  The  future  of 
creativity,  training  and  research  in  most  fields 
today  draws  upon  the  expertise  of  many  disci- 
plines. Music,  the  performing  arts  in  general, 
constitutes  one  of  the  few  human  endeavours 
that  simultaneously  engages  our  high-level 


physical,  mental,  emotional,  social  and  spiri- 
tual capacities.  Today,  we  are  just  beginning 
to  understand  the  scientific  and  medical  basis 
of  musical  expression  in  such  areas  as  music 
cognition,  physiology  and  neuroscience;  we  are 
immersed  in  a social  network  of  continuously 
re-engineered  technologies  that  have  trans- 
formed our  relationship  to  sound,  to  music  and 
to  other  promiscuously  transportable  media 
objects;  and  we  find  it  necessary  to  extend  our 
understanding  of  music  and  society  to  areas 
such  as  intellectual  property  and  entertainment 
law,  management,  information  studies,  public 
policy,  health  and  well-being,  etc.  For  me,  true 
interdisciplinary  research  best  takes  place  where 
expertise  from  several  fields  can  be  combined  to 
tackle  research  problems  that  would  be  other- 
wise intractable,  sometimes  not  even  properly 
imaginable,  without  such  teamwork.  I believe 
that  U of  T music,  U of  T and  Toronto  are  well  posi- 
tioned to  assume  a leadership  role  in  these  efforts. 

4.  Are  there  particular  changes  or 
enhancements  you’d  like  to  make  at 
the  Faculty  of  Music? 

I expect  U of  T music  to  retake  the  national 
leadership  role  in  musical  training  and  research 
that  is  part  of  its  historical  legacy  and  future 
responsibility.  Toronto  needs  to  be  much  stron- 
ger internationally  than  it  currently  (thinks  it) 
is.  In  order  to  accomplish  that  in  measurable 
and  sustainable  form,  several  key  things  have  to 
happen:  (1)  the  Faculty  of  Music  and  the  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music  have  to  reach  a collabora- 
tive understanding,  perhaps  including  a scheme 
for  eventual  merger,  that  combines  rather  than 
divides  Toronto’s  capacity  to  deliver  artistic,  ped- 
agogical, professional,  research  and  commercial 
outcomes  as  judged  by  the  highest  international 
standards;  (2)  U of  T music,  through  judicious 
new  hires  and  partnerships,  needs  to  develop 
its  capacity  for  interdisciplinary  research  that 
builds  on  its  historical  strengths;  (3)  we  need  to 
build  our  local  and  international  partnerships 
with  the  professional  performing  arts  and  indus- 
trial/clinical communities  to  forge  a world-class 
music  training  and  research  environment  for 
Toronto;  (4)  space — the  final  frontier:  we  need  to 
envision  renewed  facilities  for  music  (the  ROM 
planetarium  site  needs  to  be  part  of  this)  that  will 
allow  such  professional  and  research  leadership 
to  unfold.  On  the  way,  there  is  a great  deal  to  be 
done  to  improve  our  research,  teaching  and  com- 
munity profile;  curriculum  reforms  and  strategic 
research  initiatives  to  design  and  implement; 
and  quite  a bit  of  physical  and  technological 
upgrade  to  look  after.  We  are  already  making 
good  progress  with  great  people. 

5.  Toronto  Maple  Leafs,  Montreal 
Canadiens  or  ??? 

The  last  time  the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs  won 
the  Stanley  Cup  I scored  a goal  in  Maple  Leaf 
Gardens.  I was  on  a city  championship  team  and 
it  was  a lifetime  thrill  for  me.  It  was  not  easy  to 
move  to  Montreal  in  those  early  years  and  to 
hear  the  mayor  announce  that  the  Stanley  Cup 
parade  would  “follow  the  usual  route.”  But  great 
hockey  is  great  hockey. 

6.  Do  you  have  a favourite  vacation  spot 
or  type  of  vacation? 

In  1989,  we  built  a log  home  cottage  on  an 
island  in  Georgian  Bay,  for  us  a kind  of  fam- 
ily sanctuary.  To  get  farther  away,  I have  an 
authentic  Chestnut  Prospector  canoe  and  enjoy 
paddling  and  camping  excursions,  though 
such  opportunities  have  been  fewer  and  farther 
between  over  the  past  decade  as  a dean. 

7.  Beer,  wine,  spirits,  or  ??? 

I’ve  been  a member  of  the  Opimian  Society  of 
Canada  for  30  years,  which  is  a wine  importing 
group.  And  as  person  of  some  putatively  Scottish 
origin,  I am  a regular  aficionado  of  a wide  range 
of  single  malt  whiskies.  Finally,  though  I am  a 
great  friend  of  certain  microbrewers  and  their 
products,  my  staff  knows  that  they  are  safer 
making  sure  I am  plied  with  coffee. 


THE  TWO 
SURE  THINGS 
IN  LIFE 


1 can't  help  you  with  the  first  sure  thing  in  life, 
but  I can  assist  you  greatly  in  overcoming  the  anxiety 
of  the  second  sure  thing,  i.e.,  your  annual  filing  of 
Canadian  or  U.S.  tax  returns. 

Are  you  earning  income  personally  from  consulting 
fees  or  other  sefl-employment? 

Are  you  aware  of  the  tax  savings  of  incorporation? 

If  you  are  a U.S.  citizen,  or  hold  a green  card,  and  have 
neglected  to  file  U.S.  tax  returns,  which  would  include 
reporting  certain  assets  being  held  outside  of  the  U.S., 
the  penalties  can  be  very  onerous. 

If  you  qualify,  a voluntary  disclosure  and  filing  of 
U.S.  returns  may  be  in  your  interest. 

I have  been  assisting  professors  and  faculty  in  solving 
their  Canadian  and  U.S.  tax  problems  for  many  years. 

Call  or  email  for  a 

FREE  CONSULTATION 
I can  help  you. 

SIDNEY  S.  ROSS,  Chartered  Accountant 
Licensed  Public  Acountant 
Tel:  41 6-485-6069 
Email:  ssross@on.aib.com 
118  EGLINTON  AVE  W.  SUITE  510,  Toronto  M4R  2G4 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
FACULTY  of  MEDICINE 


CHAIR,  DEPARTMENT  OF  SPEECH-LANGUAGE  PATHOLOGY 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  Chair,  Department  of  Speech-Language  Pathology,  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Toronto. 

The  University  of  Toronto  academic  health  science  complex  is  among  the  largest  in  North  America.  The 
Faculty  of  Medicine  (http://www.facmed.utoronto.ca)  and  its  ten  fully  affiliated  hospitals  generate  in 
excess  of  $700  million  dollars  per  annum  in  competitive  external  research  funds.  The  University  has 
offered  specialized  preparation  for  professional  practice  in  speech-language  pathology  since  1958.  The 
Department  of  Speech-Language  Pathology,  within  the  Rehabilitation  Sciences  Sector  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  currently  offers  a professional  graduate  degree  program  (Master  of  Health  Science)  with  an  en- 
rollment of  90  students  and  two  research  degree  programs  (Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy). 
The  Rehabilitation  Sciences  Sector  consists  of  four  departments:  Occupational  Science  and  Occupational 
Therapy;  Physical  Therapy;  Graduate  Department  of  Rehabilitation  Science;  and  Speech-Language 
Pathology.  The  Department  has  an  ambitious  teaching,  research,  and  outreach  agenda,  with  extensive 
clinical  and  research  collaborations  with  the  University-affiliated  hospitals,  as  well  as  with  numerous 
educational  and  community  institutions.  The  Department  is  located  on  the  St.  George  campus,  and  has 
excellent  teaching  and  research  facilities.  Detailed  information  about  the  Department  can  be  found  at 
http://www.slp.utoronto.ca. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  an  Associate  or  Full  Professor,  and  will  possess  outstanding  leadership 
skills  and  expertise  in  academic  administration.  S/he  must  have  a strong  international  research  profile 
relevant  to  speech-language  pathology,  as  well  as  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  profession.  S/he  must 
demonstrate  an  established  record  of  scholarship  and  collaboration,  locally,  nationally,  and  internation- 
ally; a record  of  excellent  management  and  communication  skills;  the  ability  to  foster  an  environment 
of  collaboration  among  stakeholders  in  the  cognate  Departments  in  the  Rehabilitation  Sciences  Sector, 
Faculties,  University-affiliated  hospitals  and  research  institutes,  community  partners,  and  other  educa- 
tional settings.  The  Chair  will  provide  mentorship  to  both  faculty  members  and  students,  and  lead  the 
Department  in  new  strategic  directions. 

Applications,  consisting  of  a letter  of  interest  and  CV,  may  be  submitted  online  (visit  www.jobs.utoronto. 
ca/faculty  Job  # 1 100091 ) or  by  sending  to: 

Prof.  Catharine  Whiteside,  Dean 

c/o  Anastasia  Meletopoulos,  Academic  Affairs  Specialist 

Office  of  the  Dean 

Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of  Toronto 
Room  2109,  Medical  Sciences  Building 
1 King’s  College  Circle 
Toronto,  Ontario,  M5S  1A8,  CANADA 
F 416  978  1774 

anastasia.meletopoulos@utoronto.ca 

The  closing  date  for  this  position  is  Tuesday  March  1, 201 1,  or  until  filled. 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  strongly  committed  to  diversity  within  its  community  and  especially  welcomes  applications  from  visible  minority  group 
members,  women,  Aboriginal  persons,  persons  with  disabilities,  members  of  sexual  minority  groups,  and  others  who  may  contribute  to  the  further 
diversification  of  ideas.  All  qualified  candidates  are  encouraged  to  apply;  however,  Canadians  and  permanent  residents  will  be  given  priority. 


“After  my  father  passed  away,  my  family  struggled  to 
make  ends  meet.  But  now  I can  follow  my  dream  of 
becoming  a doctor,  thanks  to  this  bursary.” 

GRACE  DALUE  YAN  Pursuing  a BSc  in  Laboratory  Medicine  and  Pathobiology 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

TORONTO 


Leave  a gift  to  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  change  a student's  life.  Contact 
Michelle  Osborne  at  416-978-3811 
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Accommodation 

Rentals  Available 
• Metro  & Area  • 

Furnished  apartments  and  privately 
owned  family  homes  for  monthly  short/ 
long  term.  Upscale,  executive  quality. 
Prefer  3 months  minimum.  All  inclusive 
pricing,  www.silkwoodproperties.com 
or  email  paulette.warren@silkwood- 
properties.com;  416-410-7561.  (Property 
owners  can  list  with  us.) 

Visiting  scholars  to  U of  T with  children, 
pets  may  be  interested  in  renting  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance 
to  subway,  20-minute  ride  to  St.  George 
campus  and  teaching  hospitals.  Call 
416-239-0115,  ext.  3. 

Downtown.  Fully  furnished  bachelor, 
one-  and  two-bedroom  condos,  close  to 
hospitals  and  U of  T.  Most  have  ensuite 
laundry,  balcony,  gym,  24-hour  secu- 
rity. Clean,  bright,  tastefully  furnished. 
Personal  attention  to  your  needs.  416- 
920-1473.  www.celebritycondoservices. 
com 

King-Bathurst.  Downtown,  furnished  & 
equipped  1-bedroom  apartment.  $1,375/ 
month  inclusive.  Security,  fitness  cen- 
tre, recreation  & shopping  on  premises. 
Near  public  transit  & U of  T.  Details 
& photos  at  http://toapt.tripod.com/ 
apt2.html;  email:  micheline.scammell@ 
sympatico.ca 

Annex/Midtown:  One  room  for  pro- 
fessional single  or  couple  in  restored 
Victorian  home  at  Bloor/Spadina. 
Hardwood  floors,  laundry,  dishwash- 
er, central  air  and  heat.  Kitchen  and 
bathroom  shared.  Steps  from  sub- 
way. Furnished  from  $1,095  all  inclu- 
sive (cable,  Internet  and  telephone)  for 
single  occupancy.  No  lease,  minimum 
30  days  stay.  416-922-1934  or  info@ 
annexquesthouse.com 


Bay/Wellesley.  1 -bedroom  + den 
condo.  Steps  to  amenities,  U of  T,  TTC. 
Unfurnished.  Ensuite  laundry.  Great  rec- 
reational facilities.  Spectacular  view. 
$1, 650/month,  utilities  included.  No 
smokers/pets.  Please  call  K.C.,  416-723- 
8787;  wongkc@rogers.com 

Fantastic  1 -bedroom  condo,  http:// 
www.context.ca/,  Spire  building.  Floor- 
to-ceiling  windows,  balcony.  Fully  fur- 
nished & equipped.  Modern  appliances. 
Dishwasher,  washer/dryer.  Fitness.  5 
minutes  to  Queen  subway,  St.  Lawrence 
Market.  $1,650.  April-September,  rental- 
toronto@hotmail.com  for  photos. 

Apartment  available  for  July.  Midtown 
Toronto,  close  to  subway,  20-minute 
walk  to  university.  One  bedroom,  den, 
pleasant  balcony.  Close  to  shopping, 
parks  and  ravine  walks.  $700  per  week. 
stephanie.woodside@utoronto.ca 

Third-floor  one-bedroom  loft-style  suite 
in  private  Annex  home.  Ideal  for  visit- 
ing scholars.  Close  to  U of  T and  TTC. 
Internet,  TV,  DVD,  bar  fridge,  micro- 
wave.  Luxury  linens,  single  or  double 
occupancy.  $100  per  night,  weekly  rate 
available,  meals  available  from  hand- 
made food,  contact:  dkirshner@hotmail. 
com;  David  or  Deborah  at  416-532-1428. 

Bright  furnished  apartment;  well-fur- 
nished one-bedroom  on  third  floor  of 
Victorian  home,  five-minute  walk  from 
campus.  Located  on  Brunswick  Avenue 
north  of  Bloor  Street.  Shared  entrance 
to  the  house.  For  one  person  only,  non- 
smoker,  quiet.  No  pets.  $1,000  per  month 
includes  utilities.  Available  beginning  of 
May.  416-920-3753.  peterpaulmancini@ 
yahoo. ca 

Annex,  Spadina  & Sussex.  A one-bed- 
room apartment  with  fully  independent 
external  access,  freshly  painted,  immac- 
ulately clean,  in  a small  Victorian  build- 
ing; includes  living/dining  room,  bed- 
room, kitchen,  4-piece  bathroom,  high 
ceilings,  built-in  bookshelves,  hardwood 


We  Deliver! 

Enroll 
on  the 
monthly 
plan 
& save 
more! 

Focus 
on  your 
studies 
and 

leave  the 
cooking 
to  us. 


Food  that  puts  you  on  top  of  the  world 


Everest  Eesleor-ent 

Tsste  cf  Himalayas 


Student  meal  plan  available 


469  Bloor  St.  West.  Tel;  416-964-8849  • Fax:  416-964-7335 

Lunch  Buffet  & Dinner  A’  la  Carte 

www.mteverestrestaurant.ca 


North  Indian  & Nepalese  Cuisine 


UofT 


STAFF & 


FACULTY 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM 
FOOT,  KNEE,  HOP  OR 
BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY 
BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  OR 
ORTHOTIC  FOOTWEAR 

• Custom  made  orthotics  and 
orthotic  footwear  are  100% 
covered  by  most  extended 
health  plans 

SEE  OUR  FOOT 
SPECIALIST 

• Genera!  and  diabetic  foot  care 

• Treatment  for  callus,  corns, 
warts  and  nail  care 

To  arrange  your  consultation 
and  foot  analysis,  call  us  at 

416-441-9742 


United  Foot  Clinic 

790  Bay  Street,  #300 

Tei  416-441-9742 


floors,  California  shutters  in  all  rooms. 
Courtyard  with  mature  trees  surround- 
ing the  building.  Two-minute  walk  to 
Robarts  Library.  $1,560.  Available  now. 
Suits  one  non-smoker,  no  pets.  416-925- 
6716  or  zakosh@me.com 

Little  Italy.  Beautiful  newly  furnished 
1-bedroom-plus-den  modern  condo  at 
the  Europa,  College  St.  & Palmerston 
Ave.  Unobstructed  south  view.  Close 
to  U of  T.  Includes  parking,  utilities, 
$2,400  monthly.  je.palmerston@gmail. 
com.  Photos  at  http://www.showitoff. 
ca/308palmerston;  647-729-0834. 

Beautiful  Lowther  suites.  Restored 
Edwardian  mansion.  Gorgeous  fully  fur- 
nished apartments  in  best  Annex  loca- 
tion minutes  from  U of  T.  Temporary  or 
long  term.  All  inclusive  housekeeping, 
cable,  Internet,  telephone,  ensuite  laun- 
dry, parking.  We  have  welcomed  many 
visiting  faculty,  www.lowthersuites. 
com;  416-925-4600,  info@lowthersuites. 
com  (mention  the  Bulletin). 

• Home  Exchange  • 

Exchange  homes  for  vacations. 
Thousands  of  families  in  50+  countries, 
75%  in  Europe  where  we  started  in  1953. 
Immersion  travel  at  its  best  by  swapping 
homes  and  lifestyles,  www.intervac.ca 

• Overseas  • 

Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyioubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available 
from  July  for  short-  or  long-term  rental. 
Please  contact  Beth  at  416-533-8844 
or  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  website:  www. 
maisonprovencale.org 

South  of  France.  Furnished  one  -bedroom 
house  with  terrace,  WiFi,  washer,  BBQ; 
sleeps  5,  in  picturesque  Les  Salces,  10 
km  from  Lodeve  and  Clermont  I'Herault 
west  of  Montpellier.  From  $1 ,200/month 
inclusive.  Contact  Beth  at  416-533- 


8844,  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  website: 
www.homeaway.com/vacation-rental/ 
P252988 

Paris.  Gare  Montparnasse  (14th  arr), 
1 -bedroom,  bright,  spacious,  located  in 
modern  building.  Available  3 months 
minimum.  Neighbourhood  of  cafes, 
cinemas,  shops.  Close  to  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  Remarkable  location  with  CDG 
airport  shuttle  at  door,  4 metro,  several 
bus  lines,  TGV  trains  to  Atlantic  shore. 
Suits  one  person  or  couple,  furnished 
and  fully  equipped.  High-speed  Internet 
and  local  phone.  Available;  a.chambon@ 
utoronto.ca 

Paris.  Upscale,  centrally  located  well 
furnished  apartments  in  Notre  Dame, 
Marais  and  Saint  Germain,  www.rent- 
als-paris.com.  Beautiful  Paris  fractional 
ownership  properties,  www.paris-frac- 
tional-ownership.com;  Paris  apartment 
hunting  services:  www.paris-aparts. 

com;  516-874-0474  or  coopergl@gmail. 
com 

Health  Services 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic 
pains  and  stress.  Treatments  are  part 
of  your  extended  health  care  plan. 
360  Bloor  St.  West,  Suite  504  (Bloor/ 
Spadina).  For  an  appointment  call  Mindy 
Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 

Feeling  anxious,  stressed  or  depressed? 
Relationship  or  self-esteem  concerns? 
Want  someone  to  talk  with,  to  help 
sort  things  out?  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Psychologist,  Bloor  & Avenue  Road  or 
Eglinton  West  Subway,  416-944-3799. 
Covered  by  extended  health. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 
Assessment  and  individual,  couples 
and  group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy 
for:  anxiety/phobias,  depression/low 
self-esteem,  stress  and  anger  man- 
agement, couples  issues  and  sexual 


identity/orientation  concerns.  Staff/ 
faculty  healthcare  benefits  provide 
full  coverage.  Morning,  afternoon  and 
evening  appointments.  Downtown/TTC. 
416-977-5666.  Email  dr.neil.pilkington® 
rogers.com 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended 
health  plan  provides  coverage.  For  a 
consultation  call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White, 
Psychologist,  416-535-9432,  140  Albany 
Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor).  drhwhite@ 
rogers.com 

Evelyn  Sommers,  PhD,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counsel- 
ling for  individuals  and  couples  from 
age  17.  Covered  under  U of  T benefits. 
Yonge/Bloor.  Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call 
416-413-1098. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 
Evening  hours  available.  Extended  ben- 
efits coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula 
Gardner,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  St.  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416- 
570-2957. 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic  psy- 
chotherapy for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  ben- 
efits provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus 
Wiedermann,  Registered  Psychologist, 
1033  Bay  St.,  ste.  204,  tel:  416-962-6671. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self- 
esteem. U of  T extended  healthcare  plan 
covers  psychological  services.  416-961- 
0899.  cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Sam  Minsky,  PhD  (Registered 
Psychologist).  Individual  and  couple 
psychotherapy  and  counselling  covered 
under  U of  T extended  health  plan.  Close 
to  downtown  campus.  647-209-9516. 
sam.minsky@sympatico.ca 

Miscellany 

Professional  transcribing  service  avail- 
able for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20+  years 
of  experience  at  U of  T.  References 
available.  Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or 
email  dygranato@hotmail.com 


Susan  Krever 

Sales  Representative 

Office:  416.925.9f91 
Fax:  416.925.3935 
Cell:  416.258.3920 
www.  susan  krever.  com 
sosankrever@chestnufpark.con'- 


Dependability,  Dedication,  Experience.  No  matter 
the  discipline,  the  demands  are  the  same. 

At  Ricoh,  we've  spent  the  last  70  years  honing 
our  skills,  chiseling  out  tire  very  definition  of  what 
it  means  to  be  the  best  in 


Printers 


Scanners 


far  Machines 


The  tier-1  supplier  of  digital  imaging  equipment  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  last  10  years. 


Contact  Philip  Peacock  at  416.218.8344 
or  visit  www.ricoh.ca 


multifunction 
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EVENTS.  11 


LECTURES 


An  Owner's  Manual  for 
the  Human  Genome. 

Sunday,  February  27 

Professor  Philip  Marsden,  medical 
biophysics.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3 p.m.  Royal 
Canadian  Institute 

Uncertain  Ethnicity: 

Construing  Jewishness 
in  Russia  and  Ukraine. 

Monday,  February  28 

Prof.  Zvi  Gitelman,  University  of 
Michigan;  Joseph  & Gertie  Schwartz 
memorial  lecture.  108N  Munk  School  of 
Global  Affairs.  5 to  7 p.m.  Registration: 
webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca/Events.aspx. 
European,  Russian  & Eurasian  Studies 
and  Jewish  Studies 

Prostitution:  Abolition? 

Regulation?  Decriminalization? 
Monday,  February  28 

Teresa  Ulloa  Ziaurriz,  Coalition  Against 
Trafficking  in  Women;  Dame  Nita 
Barrow  lecture.  George  Ignatieff 
Theatre,  15  Devonshire  Place.  7 p.m. 
OISE,  Women's  Studies  in  Education 

The  Rebirth  of  the 
Welsh  Language. 

Tuesday,  March  1 

Hefina  Phillips,  Welsh  language 
instructor.  Robert  Madden  Hall,  100  St. 
Joseph  St.  6 p.m.  Celtic  Studies 

Recent  Works. 

Tuesday,  March  1 

Todd  Saunders,  Saunders  Architecture, 
Norway.  Room  103,  230  College  St. 

6:30  p.m,  John  H.  Daniels  Faculty  of 
Architecture,  Landscape  & Design 

Touchy-Feely  Materials 
That  Direct  Stem  Cell  Fate. 
Wednesday,  March  2 

Prof.  Kevin  Healy,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley;  Lectures  at  the 
Leading  Edge  series.  116  Wallberg 
Building.  12:30  p.m.  Chemical 
Engineering  & Applied  Chemistry 

Sustaining  Beauties  2.0, 

Esthetics  as  an  Ecosystem  Service. 
Tuesday,  March  8 

Prof.  Elizabeth  Meyer,  University  of 
Virginia  School  of  Architecture.  Room 
103,  230  College  St.  6:30  p.m.  John 
H.  Daniels  Faculty  of  Architecture, 
Landscape  & Design 

Refugees  Then  and  Now. 

Tuesday,  March  8 

Mary  Jo  Leddy,  founder  of  Romero 
House,  and  Mark  McGowan,  principal, 
St.  Michael's  College.  Robert  Madden 
Hall,  100  St.  Joseph  St.  6 p.m.  Celtic 
Studies 

The  Ecology  of  Food:  Can  We  Feed 
the  World  and  Save  the  Earth? 
Wednesday,  March  9 

Prof.  David  Tilman,  University  of 
Minnesota;  2011  Graham  lecture.  140 
University  College.  4:30  p.m.  University 
College 


COLLOQUIA 


Regeneration,  Transplantation  and 
Translation:  What’s  New,  What's 
Not  and  Why  We  Should  Care. 
Wednesday,  March  2 

Prof.  Jane  Meienschein,  Arizona  State 
University.  32,3  Old  University  College 
Building.  4 to  5:30  p.m.  History  & 
Philosophy  of  Science  & Technology 


SEMINARS 


3D-Patterned  Hydrogels 
Guide  Cell  Fate. 

Monday,  February  28 

Prof.  Molly  Shoichet,  chemical 
engineering  and  applied  chemistry. 
2172  Medical  Science  Building.  4 p.m. 
Laboratory  Medicine  & Pathobiology 

Lest  We  Forget:  Incorporating 
the  Needs  of  Persons  Who  Are 
Homeless  and  Mentally  III  in 
Tuberculosis  Treatment  and 
Prevention. 


Wednesday,  March  2 

Diego  Silva,  doctoral  fellow, 
comparative  program  on  health  and 
society.  208N  Munk  School  of  Global 
Affairs.  10  a.m.  to  noon.  Registration: 
webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca/Events.aspx. 
Comparative  Program  on  Health  & 
Society 

East  Asia  and  International 
Relations  Theory: 

Current  Debate  and  Beyond. 
Wednesday,  March  2 

Prof.  Masaru  Kohno,  Waseda 
University.  208N  Munk  School  of  Global 
Affairs.  Noon  to  2 p.m.  Registration: 
webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca/Events.aspx. 
Asian  Institute  and  Japan  Foundation 

Official  Attitudes  to  the  Politics 
of  History  in  Ukraine  and  Russia, 
2005-2010. 

Wednesday,  March  2 

Kyrylo  Halushko,  Drahomanov 
Pedagogical  University,  Kyiv.  108N 
Munk  School  of  Global  Affairs.  2 to 
4 p.m.  Registration:  webapp.mcis. 
utoronto.ca/Events.aspx.  European, 
Russian  & Eurasian  Studies,  Petro 
Jacyk  Program  for  the  Study  of  Ukraine 
and  Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian 
Studies 

Island  of  Shame:  The  Secret 
History  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Base  on  Diego  Garcia. 

Thursday,  March  3 

Prof.  David  Vine,  American  University. 
108N  Munk  School  of  Global  Affairs. 

3  to  5 p.m.  Registration:  webapp. 
mcis. utoronto.ca/Events.aspx. 
International  Studies,  Anthropology, 
Geography,  Political  Science,  Sociology 
and  Comparative,  International  & 
Development  Education,  OISE 

Medicating  the  Masses  With 
Fluoride  in  Drinking  Water: 

Do  the  Benefits  Outweigh 
the  Risks? 

Thursday,  March  3 

Prof.  Hardy  Limeback,  dentistry. 

208  Rosebrugh  Building.  4:10  p.m. 
Environment 

Jews  and  Non-Jews  in  Hungary: 

A Story  of  Great  Successes  and 
of  Unimaginable  Tragedies. 
Thursday,  March  3 

Prof.  Em.  Istvan  Deak,  Columbia 
University.  Vivian  & David  Campbell 
Conference  Facility.  5:30  to  8 p.m. 
Registration:  webapp. mcis. utoronto. 
ca/Events.aspx.  European,  Russian 
& Eurasian  Studies  and  Hungarian 
Studies  Program 

Cities  of  the  Asian  Century: 

Urban  Futures  as  Mass  Dreams. 
Friday,  March  4 

Prof.  Ananya  Roy,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  140  University 
College.  Noon  to  2 p.m.  Registration: 
webapp. mcis.utoronto.ca/Events.aspx. 
Asian  Institute 

Everyday  Democracy 
in  North  Korea. 

Friday,  March  4 

Prof.  Hyun  Ok  Park,  York  University. 
208N  Munk  School  of  Global  Affairs. 
Noon  to  2 p.m.  Registration:  webapp. 
mcis.utoronto.ca/Events.aspx.  Study  of 
Korea 

Citizen-Man: 

Medium  of  Democracy. 

Friday,  March  4 

Prof.  Neferti  Tadiar,  Barnard  College. 
108N  Munk  School  of  Global  Affairs. 

2 to  4 p.m.  Registration:  webapp.mcis. 
utoronto.ca/Events.aspx.  Southeast 
Asian  Studies,  Study  of  the  United 
States  and  Women  & Gender  Studies 
Institute 

Mechanisms  of  Regulation  of  Ion 
Channels  by  Cyclic  Nucleotide. 
Friday,  March  4 

Prof.  William  Zagotta,  University  of 
Washington.  432  Ramsay  Wright 
Building.  2 p.m.  Cell  & Systems  Biology 

Rock  and  Roll  in  the  Rocket  City: 
The  West,  Identity  and  Ideology  in 
Soviet  Dniepropetrovsk,  1960-1985. 
Friday,  March  4 

Prof.  Sergei  Zhuk,  Ball  State  University. 
208N  Munk  School  of  Global  Affairs. 


2 to  4 p.m.  Registration:  webapp.mcis. 
utoronto.ca/Events.aspx.  Petro  Jacyk 
Program  for  the  Study  of  Ukraine  and 
European,  Russian  & Eurasian  Studies 

A Calreticulin-Cytomechanical 
Switch  in  Fate  Choice  in  an 
ES  Cell  Model. 

Monday,  March  7 

Prof.  Michal  Opas,  laboratory  medicine 
and  pathobiology.  2172  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 p.m.  Laboratory 
Medicine  & Pathobiology 


MUSIC 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

Chamber  Music  Series. 

Monday,  February  28 

St.  Lawrence  String  Quartet.  Walter 
Hall.  7:30  p.m.  tickets  $35,  students  and 
seniors  $25. 

Jazz. 

Wednesday,  March  2 

Jazz  composers  concert.  Walter  Hall. 
7:30  p.m. 

Thursdays  at  Noon. 

Thursday,  March  3 

Opera  a casa:  Making  overtures; 
pianists  Mia  Bach,  Andrea  Grant  and 
guest  Che  Anne  Loewen.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

World  of  Music. 

Friday,  March  4 

gamUT  ensemble,  Norbert  Palej, 
director.  Walter  Hall.  7:30  p.m. 

Faculty  Artist  Series. 

Monday,  March  7 

Jeffrey  McFadden,  guitar.  Walter  Hall. 
7:30  p.m.  $25,  students  and  seniors  $15. 


PLAYS  & READINGS 


Daffydii  2001:  Daffydilirium. 
Wednesday,  February  23  to 
Saturday,  February  26 

Now  in  its  100th  year,  Daffydii  is 
written,  directed,  produced  and 
performed  by  students  in  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine;  proceeds  to  the  Canadian 
Cancer  Society.  Hart  House  Theatre. 

8 p.m.  Tickets  $25,  students  and  seniors 
$20.  Box  office:  www.uofttix.ca. 


FILMS 


White  Bird  With  a Black  Mark. 
Friday,  March  4 

Between  a Rock  and  a Hard  Place: 
Ukrainian  Cinema  Since  Independence 
series;  screening  followed  by  Q&A  and 
discussion,  mediated  by  Yuri  Shevchuk, 
Ukrainian  Film  Club  director.  208N  Munk 
School  of  Global  Affairs.  6 to  8 p.m. 
Registration:  webapp. mcis. utoronto. 
ca/Events.aspx.  European,  Russian 
& Eurasian  Studies,  Petro  Jacyk 
Program  for  Study  of  Ukraine,  Canadian 
Foundation  for  Ukrainian  Studies  and 
Ukrainian  Film  Club,  Columbia  University 


EXHIBITIONS 


BLACKWOOD  GALLERY 
U OFT  MISSISSAUGA 
Following  Following  Piece 
To  March  6 

Theresa  Mastroiacovo:  Arranged 
According  to  the  Numbers;  curated  by 
Christof  Migone.  Gallery  hours:  Monday 
to  Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.;  Wednesday 
to  9 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday,  noon 
to  3 p.m. 

U OF  T ART  CENTRE 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 
To  March  19 

The  University  College  Collection: 
Great  Art  for  a Great  University. 

Created  largely  through  the  generosity 
of  donors  over  many  generations,  the 
University  College  collection  comprises 
some  500  works  of  art,  ranging  in  date 
from  the  earliest  years  of  the  college  to 
the  present. 

North  Korean  Images 
at  Utopia's  Edge. 

The  exhibition  spans  three  decades 
and  features  24  wood  block  prints 
from  the  Nicholas  Bonner  Collection, 
offering  a fascinating  picture  of  North 
Korean  conceptions  of  daily  life  and 
work,  family  and  "Fatherland."  Hours: 
Tuesday  to  Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.; 
Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 


Work  in  Progress. 

March  3 to  March  31 

Exhibition  showcases  pieces  from 
emerging  artists  in  the  UTM-Sheridan 
art  and  art  history  program.  Featured 
artists  are  Dorothea  Hines,  Sebastian 
Koever,  Andre  Markovic,  Emily  Mahon, 
Patti  Meris,  Meaghan  O'Brien  and 
Breann  Ritchie.  Art  Lounge.  Hours: 
Tuesday  to  Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.; 
Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 

doris  McCarthy  gallery 
U OFT  SCARBOROUGH 
inbetween. 

To  February  20 

Several  artists  examine  the 
conversations  of  physical  and 
psychological  space,  investigating  the 
places  and  spaces  in  which  lives  are 
played  out. 

Gordon  Monahan:  Seeing  Sound 
March  2 to  April  23 

The  exhibition  is  a 25-year  overview  of 
renowned  sound  and  multimedia  artist 
Gordon  Monahan's  career.  Gallery 
hours:  Wednesday  to  Friday,  10  a.m.  to 

4 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE  GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 

Ron  Terada:  Who  I Think  I Am 
To  March  20 

Vancouver-based  artist  Ron  Terada  has 
come  to  international  attention  for  his 
deadpan  appropriations  of  vernacular 
texts  typically  drawn  from  street 
signage,  popular  music,  television  and 
advertising  using  painting,  graphic 
posters  and  video  projections.  Both 
galleries.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  1 1 a.m.  to 

5 p.m.;  Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to  5 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE  BOOK 
LIBRARY 

'Great  and  Manifold':  A Celebration 
of  the  Bible  in  English. 

To  June  3 

Commemorating  the  400th  anniversary 
of  the  first  printing  of  the  King  James 
Bible,  this  exhibition  offers  a selection 


of  rare  manuscripts  and  books  that 
trace  the  evolution  of  the  English  Bible 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  current  times; 
curated  by  Pearce  Carefoote.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Wednesday  and  Friday,  9 a.m. 
to  5 p.m.;  Thursday  9 a.m.  to  8 p.m. 


MISCELLANY 


How  the  West  Was  Lost: 

Fifty  Years  of  Economic  Folly 
and  the  Stark  Choices  Ahead. 
Thursday,  February  24 

Launch  of  How  the  West  Was  Lost:  Fifty 
Years  of  Economic  Folly  and  the  Stark 
Choices  Ahead  by  Dambisa  Moyo,  with 
lecture  and  Q&A.  Fleck  Atrium,  Rotman 
School  of  Management.  6 to  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $49  + HST.  Registration:  https:// 
secure.e-registernow.com/cgi-bin/ 
mkpayment.cgi?state=1349. 

Rotman  Initiative  for  Women  in 
Business  and  Douglas  & McIntyre 

Canan  agus  Oran 
Saturday,  March  5 

A day  of  Gaelic  language  and  song  for 
learners  of  Scottish  Gaelic.  Language 
classes  will  be  offered  at  the  beginner, 
intermediate  and  advanced  levels  and 
a song  workshop  will  be  held.  Guest 
teachers  for  the  day  are  Catherine-Ann 
MacPhee,  renowned  Gaelic  singer  and 
native  speaker  from  Barra,  and  Oighrig 
Keogh,  a native  Gaelic  speaker  and 
long-time  educator.  David  Livingstone- 
Lowe  will  teach  Introduction  to  Irish 
Gaelic  for  Scottish  Gaelic  Learners 
(basic  knowledge  of  Scottish  Gaelic 
is  a pre-requisite).  Alumni  Hall,  St. 
Michael's  College.  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
Ceilidh  to  follow  at  The  Foxes'  Den. 
Tickets  $40,  $20  non-U  of  T students, 
free  to  U of  T students  and  native 
speakers.  Celtic  Studies  and  Gaelic 
Society  of  Toronto 

Let's  Talk  Science 
Sunday,  March  8 

Special  event  for  children  ages  6 to  12. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
2:30  p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 


COMMITTEES 


Department  of  Near  & Middle  Eastern  Civilizations 

An  external  review  committee  has  been  established  to  review  the  Department  of 
Near  & Middle  Eastern  Civilizations  March  17  and  18.  Members  are:  Professors 
Elizabeth  Carter,  Department  of  Near  Eastern  Languages  & Cultures,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles;  Piotr  Michalowski,  Department  of  Near  Eastern  Studies, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor;  and  Andrew  Rippin,  Department  of  History, 
University  of  Victoria. 

The  committee  would  appreciate  receiving  comments  from  interested  persons 
of  the  university  community.  These  should  be  submitted  to  Professor  Meric 
Gertler,  dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science,  Room  2005,  Sidney  Smith  Hall;  email 
officeofthedean.artsci@utoronto.ca. 


GRAHAM  LECTURE 


The  Ecology  of  Food: 

Can  We  Feed  the  World  and  Save  the  Earth? 


David  Tilman 

Regents’  Professor  & McKnight  Presidential  Chair  in  Ecology 
Department  of  Ecology,  Evolution  and  Behaviour 
University  of  Minnesota 


Wednesday,  March  9 

4:30  p.m.,  Room  140,  University  College 
15  King’s  College  Circle,  University  of  Toronto 

Members  of  the  faculty,  staff,  students  and  the  public 
are  cordially  invited. 

Call  (416)  978-3160  for  more  information. 
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Mentoring 

A bit  of  time  and  interest 

can  make  a world  of  difference  to  a student 

BY  MARK  BERNSTEIN 


Dr.  Mark  Bernstein  shares  an 
email  exchange  between  himself 
and  a high  school  student  eager 
to  learn. 

Dear  Sir,  I know  how  busy 
you  are  but  I wonder  if  I could 
prevail  upon  you  to  allow  me  to 
explore  my  interest  in  medicine 
by  job-shadowing  you.  I am 
17  and  a high-school  student. 

I would  like  to  be  a doctor  one 
day.  I would  be  pleased  to  meet 
with  you  at  your  convenience  to 
discuss  the  feasibility  of  this.  My 
resume  is  attached  and  referenc- 
es are  available  upon  request.  I 
assure  you  that  I am  dedicated, 
mature  and  hardworking.  Thank 
you  for  your  time. 

Dear  Ms.  P,  We  need  as  many 
wonderful  energetic  young 
people  as  we  can  get  in  our  pro- 
fession. I am  pretty  full  up  with 
summer  research  students  right 
now  but  another  observer  can  be  accommodated.  I 
would  therefore  like  to  extend  you  the  offer  of  job- 
shadowing me  in  my  Monday  clinics.  Can  you  meet 
me  next  Tuesday  at  6:45  a.m.  at  my  office  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  Toronto  Western  Hospital  and  we’ll 
see  if  it  looks  like  a good  fit  for  both  of  us?” 

Dr.  B 

Dear  Kind  Sir,  I am  bubbling  over  with  excite- 
ment at  your  response.  I’ll  see  you  next  Tuesday. 
Monday  mornings  are  good  for  me  on  my  high 
school  schedule.  Thank  you  so  very  much.  DP 

Dear  Ms.  P,  Monday’s  clinic  was  fun.  You  really 
asked  some  neat  questions  and  made  some  interest- 
ing observations.  Are  you  sure  you're  only  17?  Your 
parents  must  be  so  proud  of  you.  I look  forward  to 
your  stimulating  presence.  Remember  to  bring  your 
smile.  Dr.  B 

Dear  Dr.  B,  I’m  having  an  amazing  time.  I’ve 
learned  so  much  this  summer  and  it  has  been  so 
stimulating  and  so  much  fun.  You  are  my  hero. 
There  are  so  many  people  you  help  through  their 
terrible  diseases.  I would  like  to  try  my  hand  at 
writing  a paper.  I know  you  supervise  a lot  of  stu- 
dents to  do  that.  I have  made  an  observation  which 
I would  like  to  explore  — it's  about  how  patients 
with  brain  tumours  go  about  making  their  difficult 
decision  about  choosing  from  the  various  treatment 
options  available.  D 

Wow.  This  is  an  amazingly  mature  and  intelligent 


observation,  Ms.  P.  Do  the  research  on  what’s  been 
written  on  the  subject,  make  sure  to  frame  your 
thesis  within  the  relevant  literature  and  have  1,147 
words,  excluding  references,  to  me  by  7:31  p.m.  two 
weeks  today.  Dr.  B 

Here  it  is,  Dr.  B.  I hope  you  like  it.  It’s  1,201  words 
— hope  you  don’t  mind.  D 

Dear  Ms.  P,  This  is  incredible.  I have  published 
hundreds  of  papers  and  I do  not  believe  I could  have 
written  this.  It  is  sheer  brilliance.  I will  edit  it  to  put 
the  “old  man’s  touch”  on  it  and  submit  it  this  week. 

Dr.  B 

Dear  Ms.  P,  Hope  school  is  going  well.  The  journal 
loved  it  and  wants  to  publish  it  with  no  revisions. 
You’re  going  to  be  published  before  you  leave  high 
school,  my  dear  girl.  Dr.  B 

Dear  Dr.  B,  I have  just  spent  the  last  hour  running 
around  my  apartment  with  my  sister  screaming 
with  joy.  Oh  my  goodness.  Thank  you  so  much.  By 
the  way,  could  I trouble  you  to  write  me  a letter  of 
reference  for  a scholarship  for  university?  D 

Dear  Ms.  P,  Of  course  I will  do  it  but  not  without 
seeing  your  smiling  face  and  learning  more  about 
the  scholarship.  It’s  been  months  since  I saw  you. 
Come  to  my  office  next  Monday  at  3:30  p.m.  if  it 
works  for  you.  Dr.  B 

Hi,  Dr.  B.  Here's  the  information  about  the  schol- 
arship. Sorry  for  the  trouble.  The  money  will  come 


in  handy  — I did  not  tell  you  before  but  I am  a little 
tight  financially.  D 

Tell  me  your  story,  Ms.  P.  I just  assumed  you  were 
another  superstar  child  of  a hard-driving,  loving 
and  solvent  immigrant  family.  Dr.  B 

I did  not  want  to  draw  attention  to  myself  and 
figured  you  had  bigger  problems  than  me  to  deal 
with,  Dr.  B.  My  parents  are  from  southern  India. 
My  mother  died  when  I was  six  but  I don’t  know 
what  she  died  from.  My  father  is  a doctor  and  he 
and  my  sister  and  I immigrated  to  Canada.  He 
lives  2,000  kilometres  away  and  has  had  problems 
staying  at  any  one  job,  has  had  other  wives  who  I 
have  not  met  and  basically  cut  me  off  financially 
years  ago.  I have  lived  alone  in  a basement  apart- 
ment an  hour’s  public  transportation  ride  from 
downtown  Toronto  since  I was  15.  My  sister  and  I 
are  close  — she  is  a university  student  in  another 
city  surviving  on  student  loans.  I support  myself 
with  an  evening  and  weekend  job  at  a big  box 
store.  I paid  for  these  braces  on  my  teeth  and  for 
these  clothes  on  my  back.  Thanks  again  for  all 
your  help,  Dr.  B,  and  for  caring.  I can  never  thank 
you  enough.”  D 

Ms.  P,  You're  my  hero. 


Dr.  Mark  Bernstein  is  a professor  in  the  Department  of 
Surgery  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  a neurosurgeon 
at  Toronto  Western  Hospital.  DP  is  a high  school 
student  currently  applying  to  university. 


MAREK  OEZKIEWICZ 


